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CHAPTER VI. 

Wert thou all that I wish thee, great, glorious 
and free, 

First flower of the earth and first gem of the 
sea, 

i — hail thee with prouder and happier 
TOW ; 

But oh ‘ could I love thee more dearly than 
now 


Lapy Juria Savitte—there were men of a 
certain stamp whose heads she had fairly 
turned, who raved of her, swore by her, thought 
her the prettiest, cruellest little demon in 
England or out of it. 

She was the fashion with her peculiar blonde 
beauty, her immense wealth, her boundless ex- 
travagance, her vivacity, impertimence, eccen- 
tricities, hoydenish spirits, and marvellous 
health and strength. 

She was twenty-seven years old, her hair was 
long and thick and yellow, her face was narrow, 
fair complexioned, and naturally pale, but Lady 
Julia rouged a little, and dyed her light eye- 
lashes black. 

She had large, sleepy, almond-shaped eyes of 
the lightest blue; her mouth was-rather wide, 
but her teeth were beautiful. She was of middle 
height, her form was perfect, voluptuous, yet 
refined in all its outlines as a Grecian nymph 
t2 marble. 




















[a cRUEL TAUNT.} 


URS 

Lady Julia loved and honoured and wor- 
shipped herself with an enthusiasm rarely seen 
even among selfish humanbind. She was the 
daughter of a poor proud earl, one of many girls 
almost portionless. 

She had passed her girlhood in a dreary old 
Scotch castle, had been snubbed and kept too 
long in the schoolroom by her elder sisters, but 
when her aunt, Lady Mortimer, presented her 
in her first season in the drawing-room of the 
Princess of ‘Wales, there was a murmur of 
applause at her heathen grace and beauty. 

Soon after her first ball, her hand was sought 
by Sir Abraham Saville, a gouty gentleman of 
fifty-five. Possessed of fabulous wealth, he 
settled nineteen thousand a year on his fair wife 
the day he married her, and this entirely for her 
own use to squander as she pleased. 

he was a huntress after pleasure; her 
appetite for balls and fétes and flatteries and 
excitement was simply insatiable. When she 
had been the rage for two seasons she craved 
fresh excitement, so she began to follow the 
hounds, to drive her own ponies furiously 
through the streets, to bet on the Derby. 

At last she began to smoke, but in a little 
while she smoked in the street as she drove. 
She has been said to have masqueraded in 
masculine attire, with some other ladies, on one 
occasion; indeed, all the tales that were told of 
_ fashionable Lady Julia could not be written 

ere. 

Sir Abraham was very proud of his wild girl 
bride at first, but she wore out his patience with 
her selfish rapacity, her strange escapades, her 
unwomanly manners. 

He was a gentleman by birth and at heart, in 
spite of his gout and his ugliness, so he went 








| away to one or other of his numerous country 
| seats or to Brighton for the winter, and in the 


spring he usually visited Rome. He left in 
the summer for the German baths or for 
Switzerland, and returned to Brighton or one of 
his country mansions in November. 

He was at Brighton now, spending Christmas 
in his sick-room, surrounded by all the care 
and all the comforts that money can buy. 
Lady Julia, with four of her servants, was about 
to proceed to Rome with Captain Fitz-Stephens 
and his wife, her cousin, but one week she re- 
solved to spend under the same roof with her 
prime favourite, Jemmy Fitz-Stephens as she 
called him. 

Lady Julia had never cared twopence for any 
living creature until she met the handsome 
guardsman, who was the earl’s heir. Now she 
was fascinated, she liked him better than any- 
body she had ever seen. She voted his wife a 
fright, and her own husband a “ precious muff.” 
She often said between the puffs of her cigar 
that she heartily wished them both dead that 
she might “ marry Jem.” 

Rude and boisterous and unwomanly as was 
Lady Julia, her pride equalled that of the calm, 
haughty Countess of Donnamore. She tho- 
roughly despised the middle class which is 
striving now so earnestly to raise itself, to im- 
prove itself, to assert itself, before the “upper 
ten.” 

She was violent and tyrannical to her depen- 
dents, in which she differed from the countess, 
whose manner was always polished and cold and 
condescending and haughty, allin one. 

Captain Fitz-Stephens had been baulked of’ 
his first love, the only genuine and honest affec- 
tion he had ever experienced, and he had sought 
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excitement in the whirligig of pleasure, just as 
Lady Julia had done. \ 

He met her; and shéfiréd his fancy. He 
almost thought she had caught what, remained 
of his heart. She was, he fancied? madly in 
love with Kim,’ an@ that’ flattered him and 
delighted him. 

Christmas Day was swept into the past with 
all the dead and gone Christmases of hundreds 
of years agone. Ladies Elaine and Clarice were 
to have a holiday for a week. 

“Let us go to the Museum,” said artistic 
Elaine; “let me have an hour’ inthe portrait 
gallery—may I, mademoiselle ?” 

Mademoiselle was lounging beforé the fire 
in the schoolroom,,a me-ro6m on the 
ground floor. She ’saton'a low cushioned seat ; 
she was apparently*studying an ‘open book 
which lay on her she glanced up. 

“Tt is cold, Lady Blaine, and snow threatens 
still.” She looked@*at' her watch, ‘“ We have 
two hours before dunner, shall we walk ?” 

“TI think cousif® and Lady ‘Julia have 
the carriage to-day,” said Elaine * Yes, let us 
walk. Tell méinadeni¥iselle, wiatisthat book 
you are reading?” 

«Tt is a love'story; Lady Elame, in/Italian) 
the most chatiing thing T ever read ;-it’is the 
history of a poor’ youth who loves @ princéss nnd" 
becomes a poeta poor'youth. It méatis*Tasso; 
Lady’ Elaine, but there’ are incipient heroes’ in 
our midst... Eknow cné@, I think, that splendid 
lad O’Hara’’? Christine“fashed an eacer look 
at Elaine, and saw the faintest blush’rose tint 
dye her cheek. “That‘is well,” she’said to‘her- 
self; I make her blush already at®his nanie; 
the time will come when her heart’ shall ache to® 
hear news of him, whett’she shall question m@ 
eagerly, and I will at first tell her nothing, an 
she shall pine, and then he shall return—Rolan@}} ‘ 


the peasant: lad—and before she knows what" 


kc bh. done, she shall be his wife. 

* Poor O*Haral your protécéisn poet at heart: 
Some day'the world ‘will: bow"déwn tohim. I 
think he is like'Joseph in'thé Hebrew story. He 
has dreamed a dteam, and seen the shéayes of! 
his fellows bowing down to his sheaf. Yes, he 
will be a man some day of whom England will 
be proud. He is in love, poor lad, desperately 
in love with a high-born damsel, who despises 
him, and cannot see that he will ever be any- 
thirg better than Roland, the poor clerk, the 
peasant’s son.” 

““Whoisshe? Whatis her name ?” the girl 
asked, quickly. 

«Ah! I must not tell his secrets. Hé has 
her photograph, but then, you know; the photo- 
graphs of the. most celebrated—the proudest 
beatties, may be bought in Recent Street for ‘a 
shilling.:: She has not given it to him ;'‘butwhat 
a love that Jad is capable of! Ah! would’ that 
someone had loved me so!” 

Lady Elaine listened’ with dilated- eyes and 
parted lips to what sounded to’ her new and 
strange. 

The countess did not allow her dauchter to 
read love stories, except in’poems. Elnine’s 
vague notions of the immortal passion were wild 
and shapeless, yet carrying’ within ‘them the 


some Winey: 





germs of a wondrous power. 

O’ Hara was a peasant lad; but he was’ beanti- | 
fulas'a dream. Hewasa poet. He was'in love 
with a beauty who despised’ him: Dan¢eréus 


from me. Look at the brow and the mouth, 
Look, Lady Elaine !” 

A loud lg augh cut short her instructive rema¥ks. 
She looked round and.saw Captain tl itz-Stepheus. 
artd-Lady Julia Savilte’ * 

“Hullo!” said Lady Julia to mademoiselle. 
« Are you teaching them to-abjure"gatiants ?” 
And she pointed to, Byron’sfair faceand Greek: 
head gear. ‘“ We came here just to have a look 
round and—to havé somé wine. What a brutal 
shame smoking is not allowed !” 

There were several people in the gallery: 
Whispers went round. Beautiful Lady! Juha 
was recognised. 

Her photograph, in various costumes more or 
less fanciful, was ‘the rage in London. People 
smiled, stared, whispe 

Some young ladies of’ Imiddle-class” position 
and meagre fortune envied her rich brown velvet 
costutte, with its costly trimmings of silverfox 
fur, her*marvel of a hat, thé‘diamond locket that 

Blazed‘at her throat. 

If they could not imitat®’ these they theight 
theycould imitate her swaigecr and her slawg, 
and the}determined to sef'about it forthwith. 

“Tt’s per ‘enough drivin¢te take one’s nose 


away, as in nbn ” said 
Lady Jolias with a us inpepaer. Bm eel I want 
Come, Jamies; t 


here, I suppesePthat onecih if OF 
aeainea a bower I- hate’ pictures—at Teast, 
pottfaits of all these wretches who are dead nity p 
comt®: I know I should have hate@thert’so if I'] 
ha@ Known them when they were“ alive—these 
wrétthes who wrote books and fought’ battles* 
atf@'made speeches, Come away! all of you 
ee eat luneh, - I am in the mood to treat 
covettiess'and* children. Let’us have 
Bnew = ir wine and@ oyster patties, atid some 


Te bor stuf hore?” said Fitz-Stepliens: 

then,” sa‘d goltenshaired” Lady! 

Ri wwant™ to” shock people OWT if: I 

Janel to vaale: Lhave the Mie treaty 

Miss What'styonr-name,” continted thie vulear | 
TOWLE ORIN who a Fy pn cone _ 

“rage” jastthen in Hngland, addbeseite Chis” 
tine; « Miss” What’s-yoursuniiie,*you look ugly. 
Your nose is: blues Yow never" do look-very- 
divine, but the cold has made a guy of you to- 
day. You must eat some lunch. There, carry 
that.” 

She tossed Christine a large roll of music 
which she carried. 

Christine looked positively fiendish, andallowed 
the paréel to drop. 

Lady Julia laughed, ‘and showed her exquisite 
teeth. 

“ Whatia ticress that French creature is!’ 
she said to Fitz-Stephens, as she took:his ‘arm. 
“ She is in love with yous I think, from ‘the looks 
she gave you: I like to tease her ;.sheis|in a 
cage, and can’t bite.” 

“TI think that is cowardly; Lady Julia,” Fitz- 
Stephens said, asihe led the way. to the-refresh+ 
ment:room: « * You meamshe is atinferiors who 
dare not’ resent an insult; s6' yon rejoice im in+ 
sulting*her?”? 

* Yes,’ said: Lady Julia, ** becausé» I see the 
creature has such dangerous fiery eyes. Shevis 
good fun: She isin love with you? Come; tell 
me. I will: know alk about it.” 

“You are very penetrating; mydear Julia,” 


pity for him, dangerous: envy for his lady+love, said the honourable guardsman. ‘ L-would watch 


entered’ the soul of Elaine: 

“Now, hasten. Get your walking things. 
You will want your fur jackets. 

Jeffries was thé personal’ ‘attendant of the’! 
earl’s daughters. 

Before long Ladies Elaine and Clarice entered 
the warmed picture gallery of Kensington 
Museum, and Elaine began to study her favourite 
likenesses with enthusiasm. 

“Lord Byron’s face is beautiful,”’ she said, 
pointing to it, “‘ but does it speak enough of its 
great power? It is to me the handsome face of 
a fop almost.” 

«* Because you are too young to peer below 
the surface,” mademoiselle said; with’ a smile. 
“Tbe beauty of those delieate fedtures, its 
fair, bright colouring, does not hide ite power 


| 
| 





if I wereyou, and them I would asir‘her myself.” 
Lady Julia took her hand ontiof-her cavaiier’s 


Call Jeffries.” | 2tmy and stared at:-him:- blankly. 


«IT swear I believe you have been in love with: 
her once. Oh, won’t I have’ my:knife into her 
soon, the ugly; sallow wretch ! "Bysthe-way, you 
have been’ visiting the» Donnamores' for years, 
and she has been with thenr ‘tem fears... I-am 
sure she isin) love with‘you, James;”’ 

“Tf she is,” langhed Fitz‘Stephensy “TI can’t 
help it.) She isonly ‘the: governess}: you know; 
but I don’t like to havether insulted!” 

“Oh! then you will have very much of what 
you don’t like,” criedLady Julia: «<I willmake 
a pointof walking over’ the womanh’s tenderest: 
feelings every hour: im the twénty-four) You 
know I have no scruples.” 


She was’ pale, was Lady Julia,:except where 





the rouge spots glowed. 
shone. 

“You forget,” she said, « that you are my 
friend. E will hear every word of what has 
passed “between you and yonder yellow woman, 
and will tell the superbly ptnctilfous countess 
~and: have“ her dismissed without a character— 
turned out to starve!” | 

Lady Julia was a pretty woman, but there was 
something very unlovely and unwomanly in the 
gleam of her light blue eyes—in the setting of 
her hard, yet ‘handsome mouth—at that mo- 
ment. q 

She tort hanes at one of the tablesj-and 
handed the fare to Fitz-Stephens; so*that 
a casual obset¥er would have noticed nothing 
more than that pretty, aristocratié‘womar. in 
rich and rare and a well-bred, handsome 
mah a boul eee above room together and 
were a unch. 

The HénourableWames Fitz-Stephens was 
annoyed, and wi his heart that he had 
gone on to Scot nstead of mecting these 
two ) jealous ‘wom e same house. 


y Julia-am 4 Itpiqued his vanity 
to‘titink that she “ie out from’ a 


host of admtirers awh vrai, bt he wanted 
ig, whe thougutnae tw waia dalle 
‘posal to todo at ne a8 nie ve 
z ar mere 
never cayellvenn inayat 


Her light blue eyes 


ate them ‘with gueto. Hee tty*ladyship was 
famed’ for +80 , the digestion 
of an ostrichi; She haa devitled ‘Kidneys after 
the patties) and then'some fruit and wine ; after 
that some black coffee strongly’ flavoured with 
‘cognac. 

‘All this while Christine and her pupils did not 
appear, although Lady Julia ‘had half invited 
them to lunch. 

“Let us ‘go down,” she said; getting up. I 

feel warm. We will give the horses one spin 
round the park, and then we must get back. 
We have an ‘ at home’ this affernoon—tea and 
scandal—have we not, at 19, Belgrave Square ? 
I must appear in a new afternoon toilette, terre 
ad’ Egypt, satin trimmed with embroidery, that 
cost @ year’s rent for a bijou villa, and diamonds 
in my ears—those pear-shaped ones you admire, 
and a cap to match the dress with an entranc- 
ing point lace border.” - ' 
' “You are sure to look like a Houri. You 
always do remind me of the angels of the 
Easterns; but what colour, in the name of 
mystery, is terre d’ Egypt ?”’ 

“It is a light’ sand colour, almost like pale 
gold,and the effect. in satin is intoxicating.) I 
suppose that woman—that yellow governess— 
never comes to the afternoon teas ?” 

“ Well, this is holiday time, and the girls wil! 
come, and perhaps their governess. Lady 
Elaine’ has such taste’ for ‘art, and I fancy 
there are drawings to show, under the auspices 
ofthe govertiess. Old Lady Bellairs has been 
promised to be allowed'to see them. Yes, lam 
afraid ‘the yellow woman will be there.” 

Lady Julia’s é¢yes flashed: 

“T will punish her,” she said; in‘her vicious 
heart. “I am sure, that some time, long ago, 
when she was not so ugly, Jemmy Fitz-Stephens 
has*made lote to her. She shill suffer for it.” 


Christine *Mattelle ‘was carrying’ the roll of 
music’ whith Lady Julia’ Saville had: tossed to 
her:so insolently. Thetigress tage at her heart 
almost choked en: She had expected ‘to see her 
lost lover! flirt with and flatter this woman who 
was the rave—this woman"who gave her name 
to hats and collars, and’ fichus and’ costumes, 
andy bracelets,: and rings)’ and" ‘edrfitigs, for 
almost every fashionable article of feriale attire 
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was called ‘Savilfe” but she had not counted 
on open insult. She had not deemed it possible 
that this woman’ would ‘mock her to her face, 
and she (Christine Mattelle), fierce Republican, 
rebel of rebels in‘her heart, she to be compelled 
to’ bow'to the insolence of a woman for whose 
very life, it is not’too much to say, that she 
thirsted ! 

She clutched the roll of music savagely, while 
she:went along with’ her pupils and heard their 


intelligent remarks*‘on' ‘the. pictures, and then: 


she led them home. 

The’ schoolroom: dinner followed; aftér that 
the Ladies Elaine’ and Clarice soon changed the 
very plain —— ‘dresses ‘in which the coun- 
tess always chose her daughters to appear, for 
their afternoon: black ‘velvets and’ coral.’ 

Christine + felt quite tempted to plead illness, 
and 80‘ eseape the terrible*ordeal ‘of seeing the 
man she loved flirt with the woman she hated. 
But the temptation was too strong... She lived 
another life when in the presence ‘of James 
Fitz-Stephens: to‘ watch his handsome bronzed 
face ; to devour’ with her eyes every languid, 
graceful movement’ of ‘the man of the world— 
the heir to an earldém, who once, ten years ago, 
had nearly—ah, how'nearlybecome her hus- 
bana—this was bliss and’torture, rapture and 
om ‘all in ones it was worth risking much 

or. 

So Christine, dressed in the vlive-green velvet 
and gold chain and: locket, went with her pupils 
into ‘the superb ‘smaller drawing-room of the 
countess, where that splendid ‘dame; arrayed in 
rich black satin, and-a collar of emeralds, sat, 
awaiting the arrival of euests. 

Soon the room’was bright with the sheen of 
satin and the glitter of gold ornaments. Ladies, 
young and old, middle-aged, all of them talking 
and langhing, and in‘a recess near a window the 
Lady Julia-Saville, in the dress of sand-coloured 
satin and a necklace of turquoises set in pearls, 
and sitting’ on a stool near her feet Captain 
Fitz-Stephens. 

“There is that yellow woman,” ‘whispered 
Lady’ Julia, presently: “I will ‘insult’ her.” 
And before Fitz-Stephens ‘could prevent her, 
Lady Julia broke into a laugh; which made the 
many ladies and few gentlemen assembled start 
and ‘wonder. 

“Look there,” ¢ried Lady Julia; “they talk 
of French: taste, but your {good Frenchwoman,,. 
Lady‘ Donnamore, why does she wear a dress the 
same colour as her face?’ Upon my honour, you 
can’t see where the face begins or the dress 
leaves off.” 

Christine Mattelle arose. She was white to 
the lips.  Terriblé words: were in’ her soul, 
struggling to findutterance. Lady Donnamore 
pointed to the door: 

« You are‘ill; Mattelle, go.” 

But Christine’ stood with teeth clenched and 
eyes aflame. , 

“Now, in the name of. Heaven, is she going 
to make a scene ?” thought Fitz-Stephens. 

“Why do you: insult..me, woman?” asked 
Christine, fiercely. 

“Mademoiselle Mattelle will have the good- 
ness to.leave the room,” said .the-cold, ringing 
voice of the countess.” 

There was something in Christine; which was 
cowed ‘by the very tone of Lady..Donnamore. 
Always she had feared her since she had entered 
her service as nursery, governess to the little 
children when she was a timid, romantic girl of 
seventeen. The countess. bad crushed. her 
heart and blighted her life. She had vowed a 
very terrible vengeance, but she was. afraid of 
her still. 

She obeyed her like one under a spell... She 
left the room, and ‘then she heard sounds of 
subdued merriment at her. expense. On. the 
staircase she met suddenly Roland O’Hara. Her 
eyes shone. 

‘*Here is he who shall avenge me,” she said, 


then she put her hand on his shoulder. “ What | 


brings you here ?” she asked. 
* *) *. * 


Christitie Mattelle stood on the great landing, 
and Roland looked at her and at her surround- 
ings as if he were contemplating a picture. 





Te had ‘never been ina rich man’s house 
until the night of the Christmas party, and then 
he had not been. admitted to the more splendid 
portions of this dwelling place-of the highly- 
born maiden for whom he entertained sodaring ; 
so fantastic ; so hopeless a passion. 

He stood-and studied the effect of the crimson 
velvet pile carpet; the satin curtains,.of the 
same ‘hue, drawn.partly back with golden.cords, 
and fringed with golden fringe, and the busts 
and statuettes in white marble’ which stood 
grouped. ‘around, interspersed with flowering 
exotics in huge jars of dark purple and gold. 

The winter day was dying fast, and the light 
through the painted window on the grand stair- 
case was dim, but as yet only one lamp, large, 
pale, subdued, mellow, cast its radiance over the 
scene, which had, after all, Christine for. its 
centre of attraction. 

Cliristine, in her dark velvet dress, with 
her white face; her. flashing eyes; her ecom- 
pressed. lips; her erect bearing; she leaned 
against the balustrade suddenly, and her atti- 
tude lost something of its pride as she addressed 
Roland O’ Hara: 

** What brings you here, my pretty brother ?” 

« A note from the countess,”’ Roland answered, 
telling _me to commence the catalogue this 


evening because the earl is thinking of making, 


an addition to his. library next month of one 
thousand volumes, and he wants some of the 
lower shelves cleared and catalogued at once.” 

*T will assist you,” said. Christine. ‘‘ While 
you write the names of those books on the lower 
shelves, I will read out to you the old catalogue, 
so as to give you a clue to whatis wanted. Iam 
sure I can be of use.” 

“Thanks,” said Roland, He glanced about 
him a littleanxiously, and. then said: ‘‘ Where 
is the countess? Can I see her ?” 

Christine stared at him blankly, and then 
broke into.a loud laugh. ' 

My good lad—my good brother, what in.the 
name of the wonderful do you mean? The 
countess is engaged in an afternoon tea, receiv- 
ing the élite of the world who. happen to be in 
town. As yet only a few ladies are gathered 
together, but presently will arrive some of the 
jeunesse dorée of this great metropolis. How 
in the name of pity did you effect an entrance 
at all? Whosent you upstairs? Who——” 

«Stop, if you please, Mademoiselle Mattelle. 
I had a note-from the countess, an order rather, 
signed in her name; see, here itis; but I can 
hardly read.it by this light. She told me to 
come . this; afternoon, at. four, to begin the 
catalogue of the book. She did not say who I 
was to ask, for, I knocked, and the footman 
admitted. me...I said I was.to go to the library. 
He asked me,;to wait: in a small ante-room. I 
became. tired.,, I ventured to. mount the stairs 
in hopes of meeting somebody who would tell 
Lady Donnamore I am here.” 

« Roland O’ Hara, you are a lunatic. At least 
you know, nothing of the world to presume to 
mount this front grand. staircase—you; in this 
fashions. Why, if her ladyship-had come out 
and had met you, what do you:suppose she 
would. have. done ? ‘Killed you with a look if 
she could. She has forgotten that she sent for 
you. You, might have remained in cold and in 
humility in that fireless room till. midnight. 
What are you, Roland O’Hara?. As the dust 
of the highway—as the: mire of the streets in 
the judgment of her ladyshiz, the countess, and 
if she finds you here, merciful powers! do you 
not understand :what a -pitiless look there will 
be in her eyes? Ah; a few centuries ago, had 
she lived, and, had youlived, she would have 
called her serving men to beat and maim you 
for life for your: presumption in ascending her 
private staircase without leave. . Her ancestors 
have had men flung:from the castle walls and 
drowned in the deep moat that surrounds the 
old Scotch castle, for less crimes than you have 
committed against her aristocratic dignity.” 

Christine wished, to \lash O’ Hara into greater 
wrath against his new patrons, and the class 
they represented, than he, felt already. Indeed 
at this moment he had no rancour personally 
against that handsome countess with the Juno- 
like bust, classic features, raven hair, queenly 





bearing, velvet. robes and: flashing jewels, who 
hadrspoken to him with a smiling condescension 


on.the night of the servants’ party, who had 
offered him employment which doubled his in- 
come, who. had. written;to tell him to come to 


his work: that afternoon, but now, as Christine 
represented her, he felt stung into rage against 
the. cold:.insolence-of which this French girl 
drew. so vivid a picture, 

« Let me go then,” he said hoarsely. 
better leave the house.; I——” 

** No, no, no,” Christine interrupted, waving 
him back; “no, I will,take, you to:the library 
myself, and set you to work, I may presume 
so far. I know all about the books, and would 
have undertaken to make the catalogue myself, 
only I wanted.,you here to wake the acyuaint- 
ance of Elaine. Come along,” 

She. made him follow her swiftly down the 
grand .stairease, across the» wide hall, where 
servants in livery lurked and watched in some 


“J had 


‘surprise the French governess and her protégé, 


and then Christine opened.a door at the end of 
a corridor, and Roland, found himself in a noble 
library, tiers on tiers of books reaching from 
floor to. ceiling, all, bound splendidly in calf or 
Russia leather, all of one.colour, dark crimson, 
emblazoned with the coat of arms and heraldic 
devices of the Harwoods in gold. The room 
was nobly but simply furnished with rich oaken 
chairs, carved grotesquely and upholstered in 
velvet, the colour of. the bindings of the books. 
The ceiling was painted with cupids and 
flowers, after. Verro. The mantelpiece was otf 
oak, carved exquisitely. Inthe centre of the 
large. table, covered by a cloth of. gold and 
crimson, was a great. basket filled with exquisite 
snowy camelias lying ina nest of dark green 
leaves. A large lamp hanging from the ceiling 
lighted the room with a perfeet light; a great 
fire burned. in the wide grate; the carpet was 
as soft as moss; the silken curtains were drawn 
close. 

« This is an ideal study,’’ said Christine, sink- 
ing into a velvet chair and pointing out a seat 
to Roland, but he remained standing. 

“ Will, nobody set me to work?” he asked, 
impatiently. 

“ Not yet; wait. I want you to take notice 
of the luxury and splendour of this room; very 
little real study goes: on here; the earl is a 
good, easy man; who rides to hounds in the 
winter mornings, and in the evenings, some- 
times, reads his letters and writes a few others. 
Yet this grand library is. an heirloom, and must 
be kept. up-in style just:as if my lord were a 
Chesterfield or a Bolingbroke of the last century, 
ora Macaulay of this one. My dady will have the 
new catalogue made and printed, and there is 
to be another, panel taken:out there, and one 
thousand more volumes added. I shall give you 
the old catalogue presently and directions, but 
first, tell me how did your love suit proceed on 
Christmas night?” 

“IT think you. are mocking me,’ Roland an- 
swered ; “Lady Elaine thinks no more of me 
than of the horse which ‘she rides in the Row, 
not. so much; why should she? She is quite 
unconscious. of my presumption—don’t deny 
it?” 

He folded his arms and frowned: gloomily on 
Christine. 

“I donot, deny it,” she answered, with a 
laugh; “unless I had. told you ja:romance you 
would not have accepted themoney; you would 
not have.come to the party; you: would not have 
seen. the countess. No, it wasall a falsehood. 
Elaine is unconseious, but sheradmires you; she 
is interested in you. You shall ‘make her your 
wife before the trees are green again.in Donna- 
more Park, Now let me tell you the story of a 
love that is past, of a life that is. blighted, of a 
hope. .that.is crushed, of a heart: which lies 
bruised..and bleeding in the dust, while the 
chariot. wheels of the world’s favourites pass 
over it daily,and strive to grind it into powder. 
Years ago, a girl who was young and fair and 
bright, came to this country. She was the 
orphan daughter of a poor professor, She had 
learnt much for her years; she was full of 
dreams and fancies; she read and wrote. poetry, 
such as it was. She came as a nursery 
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governess to two young children into the house 
of one of the aristocratic leaders of fashion. Her 
duties were light, her wages were tolerable. 
She was surrounded with luxury and splendour. 
She was young, and the world was fuil of hope 
for her. She lacked one thing—love. When 
she was seventeen, love visited her in the garb 
of an angel of light, so she went into Paradise 
for a while, and then was thrust out, after she 
had eaten of the tree of knowledge. A serpent 
stung her in the deep of her heart, and drove 
her through the gates of Eden into the bare, 
cold, empty world—empty to her of all flowers 
of promise or fruits of joy. A track where the 
sand meets the sky and the sky meets the 
sand and the face of the heaven is piti- 
less, and the murmur of the waves on the un- 
known shore in the distance, sounds through 
the desolate night watches, while she lies sleep- 
less, telling of a rest beyond the grave; of 
a dreamless sleep, a deafening of the ears, a 
closing of the eyes, a silence that shall last 
into Eternity !” 

Christine paused and dashed away a tear 
from -her shining dark eyes. 

“You, who have your life and your hope be- 
fore you, do not understand what it cost that 
cirl to leave her Eden for the world. You 
cnow not how she looks backwards across that 
lesert towards the garden of delight wherein 
she loved and was beloved, and wandered 
vmong the roses clasped by a strong arm on 
which she had hoped to lean all the days of her 
ire. 

“Between here and those Eden gates has 
‘rown up a forest of briars, ugly and tangled, 
30 that there is no finding the way backwards 
through the lost track. There came to visit at 
Donnamore Castle a young man in the first 

low of a godlike beauty. He was patrician to 
he finger tips. He was of noble birth; he was 
»an earldom; he was an officer; he was 
liant and dashing and fascinating, and—he 
ved the bright eyed orphan—loved her as men 

e only once in a lifetime, and she—she be- 

ne another being; this love transfigured her, 

i her out of herself, glorified her. 

* She trod on air; she talked with angels; 
the commonest streets seemed paved with gold, 
and flowers of Eden grew on every tree. He, 
the world’s darling, the owner of wealth, the 
heir to great estates, and an earldom, begged 
the nursery governess to be his wife, knelt 
at her feet, and sued her as humbly as ever 
vou, poor lad, could sue yonder fair child, 
Elaine with tears, with heartburnings, in words 
broken yet eloquent; and they two plighted 
their troth sitting under the green trees in 
Donnamore Park on a hot July day, when the 
rir was balmy with the breath of roses, and the 
bright river flashed in the sunbeams, and the 
birds sang aloft in the branches. Thus and 
thus, and then my Lady Donnamore discovered 
»1} 1? 

Christine arose, her face was white and rigid, 
her great eyes glittered, she spoke through shut 
ceeth. 

** Discovered all, heard his passionate love 
vows as she passed amid the trees, came before 
those lovers in her wrath of an aristocrat, and 
laughed their love to scorn.” 
Christine paused and then she stamped her 
t violently. 
«If ever that girl for her sins goes down to 
Tophet, she will hear that laugh among the 
It withered her heart, it planted a growth 
f deadly nightshade where the roses of love 
1ad bloomed, where the Virgin lilies of modesty 
had reared their fair heads in gentle pride. All 
hose were rooted out, and the poison took root, 
nd the bright girl became a tigress with a 
oman’s face and a woman’s tongue. The 
ountess told the youth that his allowance 
hould be taken from him, that she would 
ifiuence his father against him, unless he gave 
up ‘that little servant,’ so she called the girl. 
Ani every shilling and everyacre that the earl, 
our cousin, can take from you, he shall take, 
und you shall lose your commission. I will 
write to the colonel of your regiment ’—and she 
did write, because for atime the lover remained 
obstinate, and comforted his weeping, promised 


foc 


bride, but at last he wont away and wrote once, 
and promised to be faithful, and then wrote 
again, saying that the world was too strong for 
him, asking ber to forget, to love a more 
worthy man. You can guess the jargon. 

**For her part she had known what would be 
the fate of her love from the time that she heard 
that laugh of the countess in the Donnamore 
woods, so she dried her eyes like Mary of Scot- 
land when they slew her Rizzio, and she said 
to her heart, I will think of ‘revenge.’ Lady 
Donnamore did not turn the girl away, she was 
afraid she would follow her lost love. She dis- 
covered that the maiden had a cultivated mind, 
was an artist to the finger tips, so she promoted 
her to be the French governess of her daughters, 
and to teach them dancing. She doubled her 
salary. She admitted her to dessert, and now 
and then to dinner, with her and her pupils, but 
always she treated her asa servant, nay, now 
and anon as a dog. 

“ Constantly she mocked her. She has shouted 
in derision over the fading of that young beauty 
which won the man’s warm but fickle heart. 
She has said ‘how ugly and haggard she grows. 
She has withered up under that disappointment. 
She, the creature, would have been a countess.’ 
Ah, and the creature heard her, but she smiled 
and bowed and watched and waited for her day. 
It has, I believe, even now dawned.” 

Mademoiselle Mattelle, of whom do you 
speak? Was the girl a 

«« My sister,” Christine answered, hoarsely. 

**No, it is yourself—yourself,” cried Roland. 
“ You wish to be avenged on this proud woman. 
Well, her pride deserves a fall, but not to drag 
the innocent into the mire. I mean I will not 
marry Elaine untilI am herequal. If our arms 
prosper ; if we free our lands; if I am a victor, 
then I will kneel to my love, and perchance win 
her for my own. She shall never blush for 
me.” 

*« Stop,” cried Christine, “I hear footsteps. 
Ah, it is the earl.” 


(Zo oe Continued.) 








THE FIRST ROBIN. 


Wuitz yet the meadows, here and 
there, 
Are fringed and ruffled with the 
snow ; 
While leaves and buds are still asleep, 
And sweet south winds begin to 
low H 
When rain, in silvery gusts of balm, 
Slants suddenly, the sunshine thro’ ; 
Along the hills, against the blue; 
Then, in the wood that long was 
mute, 
We hear a sound, like far-off finte ; 
A wild, a sweet, melodious strain— 
The robin has come back again ! 
Ah! then we feel the soft gales blow 
From green shores of the bygone 
rings : 
Love breathes his tender vows once 


more, 
While blithe, and glad, the robin 
sings. 
And by the green and mournful graves, 
Snowed over by the daisies white ; 


By “still rains washed.” 
note— 
The robin stays his breezy flight. 

So up through dim and lonely ways. 

Throng memories of dear dead 
days ; 

But joy, or grief, whate’er they 
bring, 

Through all, we hear the robin 
sing. C. W. 


To sing one 


GREETING. 


Dear home circle. Once more I knock at the 
door of this beautiful home. Give me a chair 





by the fireside, and let me join in your efforts 





to please and instruct. Together let us talk of 
life and its meaning. Together let us seek tc 
understand aright its duties; to bear aright its 
responsibilities. As earnest, loving women, let 


us take up life’s tangled threads and weave of 


them a web of beauty and harmony. Let us 
learn to see His guiding hand in all things—ir 
our sorrows as in our joys, in the shadows as in 
the sunlight. Let us learn to lift ourselves 
more and more above the sordid cares and per- 
plexities of work-day life, and be patient and 
true, and womanly everywhere. 

Our walks in life may be different, but we all 
have one common object—that.of making our 
homes good and pure, our lives above reproach. 
Separated though we are, and unknown to each 
other, except as we meet here, we may join 
hands in working for the good, the true and the 
—— hearts in love and good-will to 
all. 

Wherever our homes may be, whether in the 
* glorious West,” the “ sunny South,” or among 
the rugged hills of the North and East, there 
are those around us in need of help and en- 
couragement. There are weak ones we may 
help to strengthen, erring ones to be led back 
to paths of virtue and uprightness, desponding 
ones to cheer. Be it ours to help wherever there 
is need of help; oura to dispel dark clouds of 
doubt and unrest, and let the blessed sunlight 
shine through and touch each heart. Angels 
are the Father’s heavenly messengers, but we . 
may be His earthly ones. Clad in the armour 
of purity, with His love as a shield and helmet, 
where may not woman venture, what may not 
woman accomplish ? Live she ever so quietly, 
so that she lives purely, her influence and power 
are untold. 

Wherever a pure woman dwells, there rests 
His sure blessing; there holiest angels hover. 
The crystal streamlet flows not more surely 
from the full spring, bearing sunlit ripples upon 
its surface, carrying life and nourishment to the 
flowers and grasses, the stately trees lining its 
banks, than good influences flow from a true 
life with healing balm and !ife-giving nourish- 
ment for the great world beyond. 

“All my soul gives manhood bumble reve- 
rence.” I would not underrate its great worth 
and beauty ; but woman isthe mother of nations. 
She it is who, more than any other, moulds the 
lives and characters of each new generation; 
she, more than any other, gives the slender 
twig the bend which coming years cannot take 
away. Oh, that we could realise more fully the 
sacredness of our calling! 

To the reverent eyes of childhood, mother is 
the Lord. A mother’s loving prayers and sacri- 
fices, a sister’s pleadings, a wife’s devotion, are 
are things which sink too deep in the heart to 
be forgotten. Live where she may in town or 
country, in humble cot or palace, the true woman 
is queen. Letusnotforgetthis. E. R. F. 








Tue usual challenge for the University Boat 
Race has been sent by the Cambridge Boat 
Club to that of Oxford. 

Tnx face of Westminster clock was illuminated 
on the 5th ult. with the electric light, this being 
in addition to the usual light burned when Par- 
liament is sitting. 

Ir is not only possible, but it is actually pro- 
bable, that in the course of a few months we 
shall be able to place the electric light upon 
our dining tables. The experiments being made 
with the Regnier lamp show that for a very 
small sum a light quite strong enough for ordi- 
nary purposes, very effective as to colour and 
remarkable as to steadiness, can be produced. 
The peculiarity of the lamp is that it has only 
one carbon point working upon a revolving 
disc. 

A BIBLE dinner is described by a Transatlan- 
tic contemporary, every item of the meal being 
ingenidusly collected frem various parts of 
Scripture, given verbatim in the language of 
the text. Every detail of the feast is noted, 
from the invitation of the guests and the laying 
of the table, to the actual bill of fare, the bever- 
ages and the music during the fe_tivities. 
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STRONG TEMPTATION: 
A Tale of Two Sinners. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“That Young Person,” “ Why She Forsook 
Him,” §c., fc. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
MORNING—AFTERNOON. 


No scene of life but has contributed 
Much to remember. Rocers. 


Tue morning after Lord Marsden’s visit to 
the Lodge was bright and sunshiny, as became a 
day in early spring. 

Mr. Hastings had betaken himself to the bank 
by an early train before his wife thought of 
— downstairs to trifle over a late break- 

t. 

Dorothea felt unhinged. Her nerves were 

thoroughly shaken from the scene of the previous 





evening. 

She felt fit for nothing, and wandered aim- 
lessly from room to room, until at last, tempted 
‘by the beauty of the day, she wandered out into 
the garden. 

The Lodge grounds were much smaller than 
those at Eastcourt, but laid out with great taste 
and beautifully kept up. 

Dorothea was a thorough child of nature. 
She loved flowers passionately. Her happiest 
hours at the Lodge were spent out of doors. She 
wandered in her soft grey dress and shady hat 
from bed to bed, noting the progress her favour- 
ites had made since she was last among them. 
Then, tired out, she sat down on a rustic bench, 
= began twining forget-me-nots in her garden 


She looked far more peaceful, far more at 











[ANOTHER’S WIFE. ]} 


ease, than when she left the house, yet the 
shadow was still on herface. Noone who loved 
her could possibly have mistaken her fora happy 
woman. 

She had not been sitting long when she heard 
the sound of a well-known step. The colour 
came to her cheek, the light to her eye, as Vere 
Eastcourt joined her. 

«I have been up to the house, and they told 
me I should find you here,” was his greeting. 

“Yes, I have been gardening all the morn- 
ing ?”’ 

“Maude sent me to ask if you will come up 
and play croquet this afternoon? She says itis 
quite warm enough.” 

“Yes,” replied Dora, quickly; “I shall be 
delighted to come. Why, I have not played 
croquet since the dear eld days when it was the 
summer amusement at the Colonel’s.” 

“Nor I, We were always partners then.” 

* And always lost.” 

“ Always. I don’t think we paid much atten- 
tion to the game.” 

“What happy days they were!” 

« Aye, too happy to last.” 

Dead silence. It was always thus. These 
two could never be alone without getting on the 
old days, whose memory was so full of pain to 
them both. 

« And Mr. Hastings ?” asked Vere, as an after- 
thought. ‘Shall we expect him also, or is he 
of the same opinion of a friend of mine—that 
croquet is only meant for young ladies and 
curates P” 

“Mr. Hastings is in London,” said Dora, 
shortly. ‘I can come alone.” 

“You seem to be a great deal alone,” said 
Vere, thoughtfully. “It is not good for you.” 

“T like it. Anything is better than his 
tyranny,” she said, forgetting all prudence. 
“Ok, Vere, don’t talk about him! The very 
sound of his name makes me wretched.” 

“Has it come to that? Oh, Dora, you and I 
seemed marked out for sorrow.” 

“Yes. I used to think people who wished for 
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death were cowards. If so I ama coward, too, 
for, Vere, I am tired of life.” 

“ You mustn’t talk like that!’ hoarsely. “ My 
darling, you are so young. You must try to 
bear it—try to look on the bright side.” 

“TI can’t see one.” 

More could Vere. To him the future for them 
both looked one blank. 

“He must have loved you when he married 
you. Your only chance of happiness—of peace, 
Dora—is for your husband’s love to continue. 
He has done you no wrong. He cannot know 
what you and I once hoped.” 

It cost him a hard struggle to plead the cause 
of a man who had supplanted him, but Vere 
Eastcourt’s nature was a noble one. 

“He doesn’t love me,’ replied the young 
wife, decidedly. ‘“ He looks on meas something 
he has purchased with his money, and has a 
right to do what he likes with me. He told me 
last night I ought to be very grateful to him. 
Vere, if my father were alive I should not stay 

ere.” 

“Whatever you may suffer, dear,” the man 
who loved her answered firmly, ‘‘ stay with your 
husband. Apart from him everyone would be 
busy with your name. The petty trials—the 
daily humiliations—would weigh nothing with 
the outside world, who would blame, not Mr. 
Hastings, but you.” 

**T shall stay,” she said, plaintively, “ because 
I cannot face poverty. I have not the courage 
to brave the world’s opinion, and I am ashamed 
to work for daily bread. I bound myself with a 
chain, and I must bear the fetters.” 

“People say Mr. Hastings is kind-hearted. 
He must be proud of you. ‘Lime may yet make 
things right with you.” 

She shook her head. Unfastening a broad 
velvet she wore on her wrist, she showed him a 
black, discoloured bruise. 

“Time will heal this, I daresay, but do you 
think I shall ever forget it, or forgive the man 
who did it? If Mr. Hastings is kind-hearted it 
is to other people than his wife. Perhaps, as he 
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says he has bought me, he thinks he has a right 
to ill-use me.” 

Vere’s derk eyes were fixed on the ground. 
That she should havesuffered actual bodily harm 
shocked him inexpressibiys 

Much as he lovedhe®, He had never before 
thought badly of her htsband. What could the 
man be like who struck & woman, and such a 
woman as Dorothes ? 

A dim corn$eiotisness came to Vere that his 
advice was all im vain=thatnothing could bring | 
happiness to thé*wontitehe lovéd so well. 


Was'she to live ont hemyoung life at the side | 


f f the mamshe hated beatittg the-narks of his 
iolence on her dainty arms? 

"Tt she left himrwhat wai’to“betome of her? 
In all the world she jweemied. to ave no friend— 
to be long to nobody. ’ 

Vere thoucht of his own dite ven, and wished 
she could help“Dora; but" he knew that,just 


because Lady Isabel was’ his’ mother it-was’ the’ 


more impossible she showld interfere between 
Bryan Hastings and his wife. 

** Don’t trouble,” said’/Mrs. Hastings, turning 
to him. with a smile; “ you cannot help me. [ 
made my own lot and’I must bear my-own 
burden. I. will come and play croquet .with 
Maude this*afternoon, and forget, if 1 can, the 
difference betweén’ her fate and mite.” 

«‘ Maude loves you well,” suggested Vere. 
* Could she not help you?’ 

“Mande is a happy girl’ Shewill soon be a 
happy wife. She could not understand my his- 
tory. Loving Sir Cecil as she does, what would 
she think of a womatiwho hates her hus« 
band ?” 

«Cecil is not here now. He has gone to 
London, and will not be back till just before the 
wedding. Miss Stuart is to prolong her visit; 
that she may be bridesmaid,” trying to lead 
Dorothea away from her own troubles. 

“Don’t let her be that. he would. bring 
nisfortune on your sister. Don’t let there be 
any resemblance between Mande’s wed ding x and 
mine. Rosamond was my brid 

“Maude asked her herself. 
friends.” 

“ Rosamond promised to come and ‘stay with 
me. I suppoge now there is no chance'of it?” 

“Not at present. She will not ‘leave ny 
mother till a week afterthe wedding. We think 
mother will miss Maude less if she’ has soméone 
with her, and Miss Stuart just’suits her” 

“Do you know,” said. Dora,*in a strange; 
eager tone,'** people say Rosamond nevér means 
to go back to Paris ?” 

“They must be mistaken,” 
simply. 
of leaving France, and:her' daughter’s home is, 
of ‘course, with her.” 

« But if Rosamond married ?” 

“She is so prétty thatit appers’ likely, only 
I never heatd any name’coupléd with’ hers.” 

“I have. -Can’t'you guess?” 

“No.” 

Your own. Everyone says Rosamond’ is ‘to 
be Lady Isabel’s danghter, and your wife.” 

She looked searchingly into‘ his*faee. “With 
her jealous, unreasoningly heart it seemed’ to 
Dora'that of right Vere’s love bélonyved’ to ‘her 


sr naid.’ 


They are old 


returned Vere, 


and her only; that! althouch ‘she ‘herself haa” 


placed a batrier between’ them; he would be’ 


doing her a positive injury’ if° he cared for’ 


another woman. 

He ought to bear'the punishment aswell as 
her. If they could not be happy togetherboth 
should be‘unhappy apart. 

She did not see the selfishness: of this,:and 
Vere was not the man to tell’ her of it... He 
took her hand—the hand above which"stood the 
mark of Bryan’s anger—and held it tenderly in 
both his own. 

“Dora, when I found you in the parky and 
heard from your own sw eet lips that:yvou could 
net be my. wife, all thought ‘of m: arriage died 
out of my heart. You.were my first love, dar- 
lin: g—you will be my last.. While my whole 
heart is yours how could I offer my name to 
another woman. We are a long-lived race, I 
Yon’t suppose grief will shorten my life. I 

bresay I shall bear up like other people who 
Aave suffered, only for me there can be no ques- 


«I know Mrs. Stnart has no intention! 


tion of marrying or giving in marriage. I shall | 
never leave my mother while she lives; then | 
Maudeand herhusband must give me 4 place in | 
their children’s heartsi” 

“Iam very selfish, Vere, but1 couldn’ t bear 
to think you would marry Rose.” 

“Don’t think of it, Dora, ,You have my 
word. Such a thing will nevér be.” 

That was how they spent tle morning. In 
the afternoon Dorothea arrived at Eastcourt in 
| the prettiest of spring costumes, and apparently 
| in the best of spititss 
She had bri¢ht/smiles, cay remarks, and 
| ready conversation for all. Sheawvas the life and 
soul of the little gathéring,for Maude was rather 
dull at parting froth her lover,’and Rosamond 
was in & bad temper. 

Dora played croquet as th ne that simple 
game were the passion of her! She drank 


Lady Isabel’s coffeéand ate outa, biseuits with 
true appreciation. 

She talked to Mande, smiled at Rosamond, 
and amused the comptiny generally, who decided 
shé was a cha @reature. 

Mrs. Hastings? ea popular among her 
neighbours. Vere, watehing her, wondered 
which was saddest—her despair of the morning; 
of her forced’ gaiety now. 

She was onlyaetinea part. Alas! it seemed 
to him he# whole*future was likely to be spent 
thus invhiding her real self in the disguise of @ 
gay butterfly or’ socicty. 

“T never Saw you Ipoke so well,” said Mande} 

to her friend. “ Whetyou are: pres 
London will envy M# Hastings.” Baa 

« All London will be-very foolish” 

« When do you #0 to” town ?” . 

« Early next month: We should be dthere 
now only the house"is’not ready. ‘ Oh, Mande, I 
shal¥ miss you so!” 

“T shall be in London myself next season,” 
said Maude, with a pretty blush, “and then we 
will be together a great deal.” 

" Easteourt will seem so strange without 
you.” 

«You must come and cheer up mamma and 
Vere. They will grow most ‘fearfully quiet 
when I ani not here to worry them.” 

« They will have Miss'Stiart.” 

«Rosamond must go homesoon. Her mother 
has been very good in sparing her so long.” 

“ Do you know Mrs.Stuart'and Evelyn ?” 

*©Oh, yes! very well. Mamma and ’ Mis 
Stuart were girls together. ‘Mrs. Stuart almost 
lived at Lakewood beforé she was married. She 
was just like a child’ of the’ héuse) Al ‘the 
Kyrles liked her?’ 

* Did you know a Mr. Harold Kyrle,” sud- 
dénly. 

«‘He-was my ‘first cousin, ‘but’ T never ‘saw* 
him. He is dead now, you know; or he would’ 
have ‘Lakewood instead of Cecil.”” 

“When''l first saw Mrs. ‘Stuart she’ said’ I 
reminded her of ‘Harold Kyrie.” 

“How strange: I always’ told. mamma you 
had quite’a Kyrle face.’ Mamma was a Kyrle 
herself, you know. She lived at ‘Lakewood till 
she married.” 

“How nice for her old hometo be’ yours! 
er le, I envy ‘you one thing—your mother’s 
ove 

« Have you no mother?” asked’ Mande, gently. 
*Porgive me, but I never’ heard you speak’ of 
any félation at all.” 

“T have none, Maude. 
I stand alone.’ 

* And’ Mr. Hastings ‘has no relations; either. 
How very’strange {” 

“Yes, we ought to be & vet'y devoted couple, 
for neither of ,us has anyone. to care for but. the 
other.” 

Mande hardly knew What'to answer. She did 
not like Mr! Hastings; and ‘she: loved his wife. 
She had a strong ‘suspicion he. was not kind ‘to 
Dora, ‘but her friend had: never/complained. 

Just then a little child ran~up:to them—a 
mite of threé, with’ curly Head and rosy cheeks 
—the little ‘boy: at the» Park lodge, a special 
favourite of Maude’s. 

Stroking his curly. head; »she said; impul- 





In all the widé world 


You two may not always be alone. Little chil- 
| dren bring sunshine with them. Some day you 
| may have such sunshine at the Lodge.” 

Never did she forget the look of misery which 
came into her friend’ s face. 

*T hope not,” said Mrs. Hastings, earnestly. 
«Tf I were good enough to pray at all I should 
pray that no child might ever call me mother.’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 


A SNAKE IN THE GRASS. 


And jealousy is come as the grave. PROVERBS. 


Bryan Hastrnas had one firm friend in 
Blankshire. Rosamond Stuart was quite pre- 
pared to look upon “him as an amiable and 
charming mét#ber’of society, whose only fault 
was thé haiti been caught by the pretty face 
of Miss¥erke.: 

In the three “nonths’ chi ‘had spent at East- 
cout Rosa to hate Mrs. Hast- 
i a animosity women 


eget : 
only feeb diz’ rivals, for unconsciously 
Dorothea’ oe Stuart in everything. 


“the other ‘suffered 
all the oper ‘gent werty. Her beauty 
was eqtalif not’ Rosamond’s.' She 
wasn far creater favourite in Blankshire, and 
haa now crept into the enemy’s-stronghold, and 
secured the warm friendship of Lady Tsabel 

court and her daughter. Lastly she pre- 

‘the* most eli#ible parti in the county 

¢ to Miss Stuart, and at the same 

ved this ill-used damsel of .the love of 
the only man she hid really cared for. 

Now had Dorothea been poorand unprovided 
for like herself, and if Vere had married her, 
Rosamond might have forgiven it, but witha 
rich husband of her own, to stand in another 
girl’s light, was unpardonable. There was 
nothing “unselfish in Ros amond’ s love. She 
would have accepted Vere’s hand without his 
heart, although she would have greatly preferred 
possessing both. 

Her’one hope was that Dorothea might leave 
Blankshire before her own stay at Hastcourt 
was over; to this end.she prolonged her visit. 
again and again, and was most b bitterly disap- 
pointed when the house in Park Lane, not being 
ready, Mr. and» Mrs. Hastings remained at the 
Lodge. 

She tried very hard to work on Dorothea ; 
urged that Mr. Hastings could very well afford 
to put up elsewhere until his own house was 
ready; that the best part of the season would 
be quite over, and there was nothing in the 
world so unlucky as one’s presentation being 
delayed. Who knew whether the Queen would 
hold any more-drawing-rooms-? 

Poor Rosamond. She might have spared her 
trouble. , Mrs. Hastines‘answered frankly, “‘ she 
was in nd hurry to go to town. For her part 
she much’ preferred the country. As-to-her 
being presented, that was Mr. Hastings’ wish. 
She really did not mind at all about it; she 
would as.soon make her courtesy to the Prineess 
of Wales as to her Majesty, and, failing either. 
of these august ladies, she could wait till next 
year.” 

Rosamond was no simpleton, she saw at once 
her only plan was to attack the banker. 

The very day after the little croquet party at 
Easteourt, ‘when Maude was busy writing’ to her 
lover, and* Lady Isabel: declared her intention 
of staying quietly at home, Rosamond was seized 
with the desire to go and see “dear Mrs. Hast- 
ings ;’-it' was so longeysince’she had been to the 
Lodge; and this was a charming opportunity to 
ask how she found herself after yesterday’s 
fatigues. 

Certainly the ladies at Eastcourt were rather 
surprised, but still they thought it a very pretty 
little attentiém on Rosamond’s part, especially 
as Dr. Taylor’s’ carritge had been seen once’ or 
twice ‘at thé Lodge, and he was known to ‘be 
attending Mrs: Hastings. 


“Ts Mrs. Hastings at home ?” inquired Rosa- 
mond of the, footman who answered her 


oh 


Hows 





sively: : 
“It may not be so always, dear Mrs. Hastings. 
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“No, miss; she went out half an hour 
go.” { 

«Will she be in soon-?” 

“T really can’t;say. I believe she was going 
to make, calls,” and .Miss Stuart turned away 
with seeret exultation. 

Strictly true, according to his own. belief, had 
been the man’s reply. Mrs. Hastings had come 
down -in walking toilet and announced she 
might be out some time. How could John 
Thomas divine that. just atthe entrance, to the 
Lodge his mistress, met. Mr. Eastcourt and 
turned back : with him to look at, the volume of 
new poems he had brought to show her. 

Rosamond had witnessed the meeting before 
she walked up the drive, so she was much better 
informed respecting Mrs. Hastings’ movements 
than that lady’s own servant. 

Rosamond always professed to dislike lonely 
walks, therefore some special object must have 
taken her to Blankton Station, though all she 
did when she got there was to purchase a. num- 
ber of the “ World,” and sit in a. quiet: corner of 
the-platform reading till the bell rang for.the 
6.30 down train ; then Miss Stuart rose and left 
the railway station, turning into a narrow lane 
which was the nearest-way~ to~-Eastcourt, and 
to the Lodge. 

She walked very slowly,| so’ slowly thui the 
passengers who had alighted from the train 
actually passed her in.the lane. At last she 
heard a very slow, measured step, and a voice 
politely asking after her health. 

“Mr. Hastings! is it possible ? How surprised 
Iam. I had no idea you came by this train. I 
= came down to the station to buy a journal 

aude wanted.” 

Now Bryan Hastings did not like Mande 
Eastcourt. _He.was too.conscious.of her senti- 
ments for him .not to feel a certain. animosity 
towards her. 

*‘Miss Eastcourt has servants enough to do 
her pleasure without tiring,you with such. a 
lonely walk. I am delighted I met you; you 
must Jet. me see you home, Miss Stuart.” 

“T thank you; yourare always so kind. Mr. 
Hastings, you quite spoil one.” 

“TIthink it would be difficult to spoil you,” 
he replied, gallantly,.. “How is it I have seen 
80 little of you lately ?, You have quite deserted 
the Lodge.” 

“TI like to do all I can for dear Lady Isabel 
and Mande, they areso very kind to me that my 
poor efforts.are but a.feeble return.’ 

“‘ Nonsense, you underrate yourself, my dear 
Miss Stuart.; Why, you)must. be quite a trea» 
sure in that:dull house... I am. sure Mr. East- 
court thinks.so.”’ 

“Oh, no,” said Rose, with an infantinesmile, 
“he is never at home.” 

“Then he has his. habits lately ;. it 
was only the, other day he told me he had ; not 
been to London for months.” 

“I don’t mean: he,goes to London, -but.he is 
very much away from the Park.” 

canara ee earth. does the do, with him- 
self ?”” 

“He is generally .at the, Lodge,” smiling 
again with the same childlike.innocence.... “ He 
goes: there every, afternoon,)I think, to read 
poetry and sing with Mrs, Hastings ; their tastes 
are so sifhilar; it must. be quite. delightful for 
them to meet again—such old friends.” 

“You are. wrong. there, Miss; Rosamond, 
begging your pardon... My wife-and Mr. East- 
court are not old friends.. They were perfect 
strangers when I brought her to the Lodge.” 

“How strange,” repeated little Rose, in be- 
wilderment. “Why, I thought they were 
wonderful friends, almost like brother and 
sister. Why, Mr. Eastcourt talks to Mrs. Hast- 
ings a great deal more than to me, and I have 
known him ever'since I was quite a child.’ 

A little exaggeration here, unless Rose called 
— a child at nineteen. 

“Some people.are quick at intimacy,” re- 
turned Mr. Hastings, biting his moustache. 

_ “Of course you must know best,” assented 
little Rose ; “it must be very nice to be clever 
and intellectual like Mrs. Hastings. I amso 
fond of her.” 

“Well, then. you. must come.and see her.a 





little oftener,’ said the banker, cheerfully. 
** You have not been near her for a month.” 

“T did go this afternoon,’ confessed, Miss 
Stuart, reluctantly, “and she looked as pretty 
as. ever, but the footman would not let me in, 
he persisted she was not at home.” 

**T believe he.is rather stupid,” admitted Mr. 
Hastings, who was too, much a man of the world 
to show his surprise and displeasure. “I will 
tell Mrs. Hastings of the pleasure she has; lost, 
and,she will be very sorry. 
lying down, she is not very strong,’”’ 

“No, she was busy,” said Rose, with “her 
eternal smile; “Mr. Eastcourt was reading 
poetry to her. Of course they were too: in- 


terested to be disturbed. by a silly little thing, 


like me. 
time.” 

«Tam sure you will have it,” said her escort, 
politely, and then they separated. 

He! was simply furious. ; That the wife he had 
chosen, because she being humble and obseure, 
would be the more readily moulded to his’ will, 
should thus have disappointed him was shock- 
ing—she who never exerted voice or any) other 
accomplishment for his pleasure, should make 
herself so attractive to another man, that he 
spent half his time with her. Oh, it was 
dreadful ! 

The banker was not jealous, he. was~ too 
wrapped upin himself for that passion’ to rise 
in his heart. He was simply very angry 
Dorothea had rebelled against him, deceived 
him, and set him at defiance. Well, he would 
be revenged. Her proud spirit should be 
broken, 

He did not see her tillthey were at dinner; 
andexcept the most formal remarks, the meak 
passed in silence. Mr. Hastings followed. his 
wife'to the drawing-room, resolving on extract» 
ing confession and repentance. 

“Elena, I wish to speak to you.” ’ 

“Very well; don’t be long, please, my head 
aches terribly, and I am going to bed early.” 

«You were meant for a fine lady, you are 
always complaining of some: ailment. I only 
want to ask you a question, and to request that 
your answer should be a true one.” 

“I never. tell falsehoods,” and then she 
stopped and. blushed, remembering; her: maz- 
riage vows and how little of truth there had 
been in them. 


I must hope for better luckinext 


«Not less than other women, I daresay, but) 


for this once be particular. Did you know Mr. 


Eastecourt before I brought you, here as my, 


wife ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“How long had you known him ?” 

“T really don’t know.” 

And the whole time you were listening. to 
me, you enjoyed his society ?” 

“No,” very ly, “when I consented to 
marry you, I had ‘seen'and heard nothing of 
Vere for three years.” 


« Of Mr. Eastcourt, if you please,” corrected’ 


her: hushand.. “Then: you purposely deceived 
me by telling me that you: met the :Eastcourts 
here for the first time !” 

“You never asked meif'E had known him: 
I_ had never seen Lady Isabel or Maude ’be- 
fore.” 

“You weren’t good enough for them to visit 
till you married me.” 

“T don’t suppose they knew of my. exist- 
ence,” 

“Well, I object to clandestine intimacies. 
Mr. Eastcourt had plenty of time to decide 
whether he valued your society before you, mar- 
ried me, and I won’t have him change his 
mind now.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

* Only that in future, unless Iam with you, 
Mr. Eastcourt will not be admitted. He must 
seek my society if he wants yours.” 

“TI don’t understand.” 

«IT mean Mr. Eastcourt to learn that I don’t 
think him a desirable acquaintance for my 
wife.” 

“Remember the servants,” she implored, 
‘he is the only friend I haveiin the world.” 


: “No woman needs a friend when she has'a 


Perhaps she was,| 


' husband... It’s of no.mse your complaining, my 
| mind is made.up.” 
| Then; I shall-write' to Mr. Easteouri and 
| spare him the hnmiliation of being refused ad- 
mission.” 
* You will do no such thing.” 
*T shall.” 
“TI say you shall not. 
will..as well as you!” 

“If, my fingers will hold a pen I 
write.” 

Mr. Hastings coolly rang the bell. He stood 
between his wife and. the door. Her escape is 
impossible. 

‘Send Mrs. Hastings’ maid here at once. 

He:placed his wife.in an easy chair, and held 
her hand to keep her a prisoner. The maid 
thought, what a good, kind husband he. was 
when she obeyed the summons, 

“ Mrs. Hastings doesimot feel at all well, and 
I find Dr. Taylor said; this,afternoon she re- 
| quired change of air. You must pack up every 
| thing to-night, your mistress will go with me 
to London to-morrow, and not return for 
weeks.” 

* Pack up to-night, sir !’? aghast. 

“Yes. You can have all the le ser- 
vantsto help you, if necessary. Wes ali leave 
by the ten o’clock train, and put up st the 
Langham., You willaccompany your ivistress ; 
the other servants can follow as soon as the 
house tis ready.” 

The maid flew to carry the wonderful news 
the servants’ hall, and Mr. Hastings turned to 
his wife. 

“It.is of.no use setting your will < 
mine,” he said, coldly, releasing jher «li 
have conquered many'‘things, and [ will couquer 
you.” 

But, silent though she seemed,,a voicvless 
answer was graven on her heart. 

** Never!” 


Remember I havea 


shall 





some 


£, 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A MOTHER’S GRIEF, 


Turning a corner in life to us all, 

Rich and the poorand the great and the small; 
Look to it, travellers and pilgrims en route— 
Turning a corner is facing a doubt. 


Mr. Evans, fhe worthy solicitor of Pump 
Court, had been unfeignedly relieved at the 
result of Ceeil’s Kyrle mission to, Calais. 

He had known the young man from his child- 
hood, and-had felt almost. personal sorrow when 
he;learned that instead:of passing) to his favour- 
ite Lakewood belonged, to.a girl whom none had 
ever seen. 

When Sir:Cecil came to him and told him, in 
the same breath, of Dora Kyrle’s death and his 
own engagementito Maude Eastcourt, the kind 
old man thought it the best news he had ever 
heard. 

«I’m sorry for the poor girl, Sir Cecil, but F 
can’t help thinking it best that Mrs. Yorke’s 
daughter should not be mistress of Lakewood.” 

“It is very strange,” said Sir Cecil, slowly. 
“T can hardly realise it as yet.” 

“There is one person, Sir Cecil, who will bo 
bitterly disappointed,” observed Mr. Evans. 
«Her mother.” 

Yes, I fearit will be a great, grief to her.” 

«A little smoney: would best comfort her,” 
returned the solicitor, coldly. “I did not mean 
that Mrs. Yorke would regret her daughter, but 
she will certainly mourn for that daughier’s 
fortune.” 

«You have seen her again, I suppose ?” 

“Constantly. She begged so often for news 
her ‘dear child’ that she became a perfec 
nuisance. I told her at last that I would 
to her as soon as Miss Kyrle reached Eng 
land.” 

** And the poor girl never can reach it. 
on earth will her mother say ?” 

Tam afraid we shall have some unpleasant 
work with her. Itis a great pity we have no 
actual proof of Miss Kyrle’s death.” 

“No proof!” repeated Cecil, in amazement. 


What 
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«Why, Madame Lecomte told me herself, and 
I am‘sure she was not deceiving me.” 

“Soam I. I feel quite certain that Harold 
Kyrle’s daughter is dead—everything leads to 
the belief; but still, Sir Cecil, the fact remains 
—we have no proof.” 

“I don’t fancy Mrs. Yorke is so bad as you 
think.” j 

“TI don’t think her bad, but I know she is 
cunning and unscrupulous. If I were you I 
should buy her silence.” 

** I don’t like bribery.” 

“It would not be bribery. You might call it 
benevolent charity—whatever term you liked. 
It must be hard lines for the poor thing to get 
long. She hasn’t anything like two hundred a 
“Well, Harold’s widow shan’t be left so badly 
off,” returned Cecil, warmly. “I have no in- 
tention of accepting her invitation to tea some 
Sunday, but I am quite ready to allow her three 
or four hundred a year. I'll write and tell her 

“ Better not,” said the elder man, cautiously. 
«« Dray leave it in my hands, Sir Cecil. It might 
look bad afterwards for you to have stirred in 
the matter.” 

What a cautious fellow you are, Evans! 
Well, do as you like. I shall have pleasanter 
work for you before long—to draw my marriage 
settlements.” 

And after a few more remarks he left Pump 
Court. 

« T don’t like it,” observed Mr. Evans to him- 

elf, when he was left alone; “I don’t like it at 

I suppose the girl really is dead, but it’s 

most unsatisfactory affair I ever heard of. 
We are just at Mrs. Yorke’s mercy. She might 
bring forward any girlas her daughter, and we 
should be powerless. This Mrs. Brown who 
wrote to the French schoolmistress ought to be 
hunted up, but how is one to hunt up a woman 
called Brown when we don’t even know her 
Christian name? I rather think Mrs. Yorke is 
a simpleton, but whether or no we can’t afford 
to quarrel with her.” 

So when the widow, in obedience to a summons 
from Mrs. Evans, came to his office, nothing 
could exceed the polite attentions he showered 
on her. 

He had broken the news of her daughter’s 
death by letter, and requested her to come to 
him for any further information she might 
desire. 

To do the widow justice, she looked profoundly 
miserable when she entcred Mr. Evans’ private 
room. Her cheap, ready-made mourning was 
worn without her usual jaunty air of would-be 
youthfulness. She seemed like one suffering 
from a sudden blow. 

**T am very sorry for you, Mrs. Yorke,” began 
the solicitor, kindly. ‘‘ 1am sure your daughter’s 
death must be a sad shock to you.” 

*“ [t’s just like Dora, exactly,” bewailed Mrs. 
Yorke, wken she had sat down, raised her veil, 
and taken out her pocket-handkerchief ; “ there 
never was such a girl. She was not a bit like 
me—she never was.” 

* So delicate ?” inquiringly. 

*So aggravating,” corrected Mrs. Yorke, 
promptly. “All these years, when we’d hardly 
enough to live on, she was well and hearty, 
robbing me of manya little comfort. Now she’s 
a chance of being somebody, and making it up 
to me, she goes and dies. It is too bad.” 

It falls to a lawyer’s lot to see many speci- 

ns of womankind, but certainly Mr. Evans 

i never met one so utterly selfish as Mrs. 
Yorke. 

“Life and death are not in our hands,” he 
said, very coldly. 
your daughter was spared much suffering, and 

hat she died with her friends near her.” 

“Dora never had any friends,” retorted the 
mother; “‘she was too proud to make them, 
and I wish the people who were about her had 
been honest enough to send me back her clothes. 
What became of them, I wonder!” 

“I really don’t know,” answered Mr. Evans, 
wondering this question had never struck him, 
“but she can’t want them now, poor girl.” 

“I am not thinking of her,” responded the 


\ 


“You should be thankful | 





widow, frankly, “I am thinking of myself. I’ve 
struggled on fora long time, and now all this 
heap of money was coming to Dora, and of 
course she would have seen that I was comfort- 
able, and now that she’s gone I must just go 
back to my lodgings and live as I did before. 
I’m very sorry I ever came near you, Mr. Evans, 
at least I should be if it were not for the fifty 
pounds.” 

“Of course it is a great disappointment to 
you,” said the lawyer, drily. ‘Pray, did you 
expect to live with your daughter ?” 

“No, I did not mean to live with Dora,” con- 
fided Mrs. Yorke, who had been very busy with 
sundry little plans since she first visited Pump 
Court. ‘I shouldn’t care to live in the country, 
and Dora never cared much about me. She 
snubbed my friends bad enough when she was 
poor; she’d doit worse now. No, I meant to 
stay just where I was, where I know plenty of 
people to go to tea to, only I thought Dora 
being so rich she would have come down hand- 
some.” 

“I daresay she would.” 

** What becomes of all the money? There’s 
a nice lot, isn’t there ?” 

“A very pretty sum indeed. It goes to the 
young gentleman you met here, Sir Cecil 
Kyrie.” 


“Sir Cecil Kyrle! Well, I never! It’s a 
good thing for him that my poor child’s gone, 
though it’s hard enough on me.” 

“You are no worse off than you were be- 
fore.” 

“Yes, I am,” confusedly, “a great deal. I 
just told one or two, you know, all that had 
come about, and then they told one or two 
others, and everyone was so kind, I might have 
lived out of doors. I haven’t been home to tea 
once, and I ought to ask them all back. Oh, 
dear, how they will laugh at me. I do think 
Tm the most unfortunate creature.” 

“How much did you expect from your 
daughter?” asked the solicitor, artfully. “Of 
course you have no earthly claim upon Sir Cecil 
Kyrle, but he is very generous, and in considera- 
tion of your disappointment he might do some- 
thing for you.” 

“T think Dora ought to have given me sqme- 
thing regular,” decided Mrs. Yorke. ‘ Why, a 
couple of hundred a year even wouldn’t have 
been much to her, and I should have felt like a 
queen.” 

“Well, Mrs. Yorke, I have some good news 
for you. Sir Cecil is most anxious to do all he 
can to soften your affliction. He told me to ask 
you if three hundreda year would keep you 
comfortably as became his cousin’s widow.” 

“Three hundred a year !” gasped Mrs. Yorke. 
“Did he really, Mr. Evans? Oh, what a good 
young man! I’m sure he’ll go to Heaven !” 

“I think he will,” responded the lawyer, 
gravely. Then he asked in another tone: “ Am 
I to tell Sir Cecil you accept this offer ?” 


* Accept it! to be sure I do, only, Mr. Evans, 
do you think he’ll keep on allowing me so much, 
or must I save itup? I couldn’t go back tothe 
old makeshifts after that.” 

“You will never need to, so long as he is 
master of Lakewood. I am sure Sir Cecil will 
continue the allowance. Shall I give you a 
cheque for the first quarter now ?” 

** Yes, please. I shall get used to it when I 
see the money. Why,I shall have more than 
four hundreda year. I shall be like a queen. 
Poor Dora, how very foolish it was of her to 
leave me.” 

Mr. Evans wrote the cheque. The woman’s 
avarice disgusted him. The intense delight 
with which she stowed the slip of paper away 
seemed revolting to the lawyer, but then he had 
never known a hand-to-hand fight with poverty, 
aud she who called herself Mrs. Yorke had 
known many of these conflicts. 


(To be Continued.) 


Tue essence of knowledge is, having it, to 
apply it, to confess it. 





HOW TO GET RID OF ANTS. 


Durie a recent visit to Mr. Humann, in 
Ostheim, I had an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with a very successful method of 
speedily getting rid of ants, which are so trouble- 
some in the apiary. 

One takes small bottles, fills them half full of 
syrup or sweetened water, and puts them in the 
places where the ants have their passage ways, 
in such manner that the necks of the bottles 
lean against a wall or board, in order that the 
ants may easily fall into the trap and drown. 
By means of camphor, ants may be driven 
from rooms where honey is stored. 

In gardens, lime dust operates very destruc- 
tively upon them. 

Their hills, after being scratched open. are 
sprinkled with lime dust, and then hot water is 
poured on them. “ 

To render jars of honey or preserved fruit 
inaccessible to these insects, place the jars in 
chests whose bottoms have been previousl 
covered with ashes or pulverised chalk.—R. H. 


A RUSSIAN HERO; 


OR, 


Marko Tyre’s Treason. 


> 





CHAPTER V. 


Tr is not easy to imagine the awful fury and 
astonishment Marko’s words aroused in the soul 
of Catherine. She started convulsively to her 
feet, with extended hands and fingers, as if 
her first impulse were to rend the offender in 
pieces ! 

“You—have restored him to freedom ?” she 
panted slowly, every word falling like molten 
lead upon the senses of the hearer. “ You—yrou 
have freed him ?” 

“Pardon me, most sious sovereign,” 
pleaded Marko. “TI took that course to avoid a 
great crime—for your majesty as well as for 
myself! I have done this thing because the 
general is an honest man and a loyal servant 
of your majesty—because he is one of the most 
deserving men of the empire, and the victim 
of hell-born malice! That I am betrothed to 
the general’s daughter is a circumstance 
which has also influenced my action in this 
matter!” 

A gleam of cemprehension shone through the 
blankness of Catherine’s anger. 

** Ah, your betrothed is the girl Colonel Dal 
has been wooing ?” she cried. 

“Or endeavouring to woo,” corrected our 
hero. 

“I gave Colonel Dal an autograph letter, at 
his request, to influence the young lady in his 
favour,” continued the empress. ‘ Of course, I 
knew nothing of your interest in that quarter, 
or I should have left you and Colonel ‘al to 
settle the matter between yourselves—and 
should have chosen another agent for this night’s 
business !” 

“Your majesty,” exclaimed Marko, with a 

aleness and agitation never before seen upon 
his countenance, “ permit me to plead for General 
Gradowsky and his family—for myself! The 
general and his wife have long been the victims 
of a formidable conspiracy which has already 
wrecked the last vestige of their happiness. The 
general himself shut up in a dungeon; his wife 
missing, or dead; the daughter an object of 
Colonel Dal’s persecutions—surely here is a case 
that claims from your majesty a signal act of 
vigour and justice !” 

“But what are you saying about Lady 
Gradowsky ?” asked Catherine. ‘ Has she not 
been dead these five years ?” 

“We are permitted to doubt that she is dead, 
your majesty,” assured Marko, earnestly. ‘ Her 
body was never found. She disappeared mys- 
teriously—one evening when she was making 
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the rounds of her charities—and from that hour 
to this no tidings have reached us.” 

«I can swear that I had no hand in her disap- 
pearance,” declared the empress, emphatically. 
“I daresay she quarrelled with her husband, 
and went away under an assumed name to Rome 
or Paris, where she may be living at this very 
moment.” 

“Oh, no, your majesty,” persisted Marko. 
“There is reason to think that Lady Gradowsky 
has been seized and shut up in a living grave in 
Russia. The same hand that was raised against 
her is now raised against the general, I do not 
doubt. Who is his accuser? Will your majesty 
deign to tell me” 

A smiling sneer passed over Catherine’s 
features. 

“Since when, sir,” she asked, with freezing 
hauteur, “ has it been your privilege to demand 
of me my secrets of state? You are only a whin- 
ing boy, after all. What is a human life in 
comparison with a principle of government? or 
what would be a score of lives in the sight of a 
real soldier in comparison with the execution of 
an order from his sovereign ?” 

Marko’s face became singularly calm on the 
instant. 

«* What are all the thrones in the world, great 
Catherine,” he demanded earnestly, “in com- 
parison with the great principles of right and 
justice by which the world is governed ? or what 
‘real soldier’ would consciously commit a horri- 
ble and cold-blooded assassination ?”’ 

“In a great state, boy,” returned Catherine, 
“as in the great empire of creation, the rights 
and wishes of the few must weigh less than the 
rights and wishes of the many. Would you 
dare arraign the wisdom and goodness of the 
Almighty because the earth is rent by earth- 
quakes and devastated by floods ? or even because 
here and there a world is stricken bodily out of 
existence, or hurled into the depths of chaos? 
To carry on the affairs.of a great empire, a ruler 
must display on earth the same implacability 
the Creator displays in the heavens.” 

Marko was alike thrilled and dazzled by the 
dignity that flamed from every look and gesture 
of the imperial woman. 

“IfLerrin my decrees and commands, is it 
for a boy of twenty to sit in judgment upon me, 
and refuse obedience to my orders?” pursued 
the empress. ‘‘ Where would be the administra- 
tion of my affairs, if the first captain or colonel 
I encounter should consult his own notions of 
right and duty before obeying me? Boy! you 
are weak beyond expression, and foolish beyond 
all redemption !” 

“I admit it—pardon me, most gracious 
sovereign,” cried Marko. “‘ But it seemed to me 
to be beneath the dignity of the great Catherine 
to send a noble and loyal gentleman to his death 
without giving him a chance to defend himself 
against his traducers !” 

‘* Gradowsky has had a hearing, sir,” returned 
the empress, “and his guilt—his utter infamy 
——has been sworn to and proven in the strongest 
manner!” 5 

“I will stake my life, great Catherine, that 
all the evidence tending to criminate General 
Gradowsky is as false as the mind that conceived 
it,” declared Marko, warmly. ‘‘Some envious 
or malignant creature has abused the confidence 
of your majesty——” 

«Even in that case, sir, I shall know how to 
punish the guilty parties,” interrupted Catherine 
as the last trace of the smile with which she had 
received our hero vanished from her face. “ But 
you will find that it is not permitted to even as 
great a personage as you may deem yourself, to 
make war upon me with impunity.” 

“ Pardon, great Catherine! I have been very 
bold. I only meant to represent to your majesty 
that General Gradowsky is innocent of all evil, 
and deserves to be restored to his former place 
and footing.” 

A look half-pitying, half-contemptuous passed 
oe the face of the empress as she resumed her 
seal 

“‘It is the general’s proposed son-in-law who 
speaks for him,” she murfuured. ‘“‘ But, unfortu- 
nately, sir, in becoming a traitor, you have 


ceased to be an officer of my guards, and must 
share the fate of traitors !”” 

“Mercy, great Catherine——” 

* Silence, sir !—Guards !” 

The door by which Marko had entered swung 
open noiselessly, and half-a-dozen armed men, 
in charge of an officer, stepped briskly into the 
apartment. 

They had been summoned by the simple 
pressure of a knob under the carpet at the feet 
of Catherine. 

« Behold a traitor!” cried the empress, with- 
out taking the trouble to rise from her chair, 
or even to turn her head, as she indicated our 
hero by a swift gesture. “Away with him to 
the Fortress !” 

The new-comers advanced to do the bidding 
of their sovereign, and Captain Tyre realised 
that the wrath of Catherine had devoted him to 
prompt destruction! 


Marko’s visit to the empress had not been 
inspired by such absolute hope as to’ render 
him oblivious of the possibility of failure. 
No; he was ready for anything that might 
happen. 

Not only the great interests involved, but the 
entire situation of affairs, had warranted him in 
making this supreme effort to avert the deluge 
that was threatening. But he had not taken 
this course without counting its risks. 

It was no part of his programme to become a 
prisoner of State. He still regarded the fate of 
General Gradowsky as in his keeping. He con- 
sidered himself equally the nearest protector of 
Roda. 

In a word, he had not sought the presence of 
Catherine with the remotest intention of falling 
an easy prey to her anger. 

At sight of the armed men, therefore, who 
had appeared upon the scene, and at hearing 
the empress order them to seize him, Captain 
Tyre placed himself promptly upon the de- 
fensive, his sword leaping from its scabbard, 
while his eyes flashed like meteors in the 
heavens. . 

** What! he dare to draw his sword in my 
presence!” cried Catherine, starting to her 
feet, with a vivid fiush of anger and sur- 

rise, in which was even a trace of appre- 

ension—for Marko was near enough to her 
to have killed her with a single turn of his 
wrist. 

It is not drawn against your majesty,” as- 
sured Marko, lowering the point of his weapon, 
“but against these men,” and the sharp blade 
gleamed in a wide semi-circle before the new- 
comers. “I respect my gracious sovereign, but 
let these creatures not dare toattack me! I will 
kill every man of them at the slightest menace 
they offer!” 

“You will ?” questioned Catherine, admiring, 
in spite of her great wrath, the awful and 
yet quiet fury incarnate in the man before 
her 


“T will, great Catherine.” 

A flood of new and strange emotions entered 
the soul of the empress at that assurance. The 
young captain had given her a genuine sensa- 
tion. 

She comprehended now, with a perfect 
trust, that Marko had no designs upon her 
own life, but it was equally manifest that he 
had no intention of constituting himself a 
prisoner. 

The men charged with his arrest compre- 
hended the situation as well as she did, and 
it may be pardoned them that they had 
a toahalt. ‘They knew that to advance was 
to die. 

“T have heard something of your ability as 


@ swordsman, sir,” said Catheriue, who, re-. 


assured about her own safety, was not averse 
to feeling for a moment longer the novel thrill 
he.had caused her, “but are you really compe- 
tent to deal with all these men at once in a per- 
sonal encounter ?” 

“Tam, your majesty,” replied Marko, “and 
not the less competent,” he added, bitterly, 
“because I am no longer ‘ Captain Tyre,’ and 





only ‘six’ to your majesty.” 


He had been prompt to note this change of 
address, and to understand its significance. 

* But think of the odds against you.” 

“TI do not care for mere numbers, great 
Catherine. Look at their arms!” 

The suggestion was sufficiently significant. 
The six guardsmen were armed in the old tra- 
ditional style of the court, with spears worthy 
of the soldiers of Irmak or Ivan the Terrible. 
Only the officer in command of them wore a 
sword. 

Catherine was quick to realise the great diffe- 
rence in effectiveness between the lances of her 
guardsmen and the flaming sword of Marko. A 
bitter smile wreathed her lips. 

“That will all be changed to-morrow,” she 
muttered ; “I wonder I have tolerated until now 
those arms of ceremony. And now, sir,” she 
added, turning all the sternness of her glance, 
voice, and mien upon Marko, “I command you 
to surrender your sword to yon officer.” 

“Sorry to refuse, great Catherine, but duty 
obliges me todo so. At the least movement o= 
these men against me their lives are not worth 
a candle.” 

The empress flushed again. 

Her robust and commanding figure palpitated 
with a wondering admiration she had never be- 
fore experienced. 

“ Humph !” she ejaculated, her habitual © 
man phlegm—it will be remembered that sho 
was born a German—being entirely upset by 
the extraordinary conduct of her late captoin. 
*T have made princes and marshals of men wo 
are not fit to untie the shoes of this man— 
traitor though he is! Boy, what fatality has 
arrayed you against me? You will force ine to 
regret you. Will you not surrender at discre- 
tion? Will you not throw yourself upon my 
mercy ?” ‘ 

“No, your majesty—many thanks,” replied 
our hero, gloomily. ‘I will take no risks what- 
ever.” 

A moment Catherine stood motionless, as if 
she could not credit her hearing, and then her 
laugh filled the apartment. 

That Marko could talk of “no risks”? when 
seven armed men stood waiting to hurl them- 
selves upon him, to say nothing of the entiro 
power of Russia at their backs, seemed to the 
empress the most sublime courage she had ever 
encountered. 

‘But do you really intend to kill these men 
if I order them to seize you?” asked Cathe- 
rine, dropping gracefully into a chair she had 
been occupying at the momeut of Captain Tyre’s 
arrival. 

“TI certainly do, great Catherine.” 

« All of them ?” 

« Every man of them, your majesty.” 

The dropping of a pin upon the table would 
have been audible at any moment during the 
next minute. 

The six guardsmen and the officer in command 
of them stood as if turned tostone. It was for 
them an awful moment. 

It is not to be doubted that, the order being 
given them to advance upon our hero, they 
would have all sold their lives nobly, but they 
would have none the less sold them. A glance 
at Tyre’s attitude was sufficient warning of that 
fact. 

Even Catherine, in all her experience, had 
never before seen such a picture of manly power 
and beauty as our hero presented. 

For fully a minute, therefore, the blows of 
Catherine remained corrugated with indecision, 
and then she made a rapid gesture to the officer 
in command of the guardsmen. 

It was an order to withdraw with his men. 
He well understood it, and yet he hesitated, so 
much did it seem at variance with his surround- 
ings. 

“Go!” commanded the empress. 

The guardsmen retired as promptly as they 
had come. 

« Thank Heaven !” cried Marko, restoring his 
sword to its scabbard. “Thank Heaven and 
the great Catherine! The lives of those men 
are saved, and I ‘am spared ‘the pain and regret 
of killing them !” 





There was no possibility of doubting the sin- 
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cerity of these thanksgivings. The eyes of the 
daring young hero were full of tears. His voice 
‘ked and husky. His lion-like frame 
tre: d with emotion. 

“It is well, Captain Tyre,” murmured the 
empress, with what may be literally called 
mixed emotions, but in which respect and ad- 
miration were prominent. ‘‘I restore you to 


was < 


your rank and title.” 
As quick as a flash Marko.was kneeling at her 
feet, kissing the hem of her robe. 


\s an officer in my service you have sinned, 





Captain Tyre,” she proceeded, ‘‘and as an officer 
you shall atone—if atonement is:necessary !” 

sa gracious sovereign Pe 

“Rise, Captain Tyre,” interrupted. the em- 
press, with the affable mien she) knew so well 
how to assume. “* Beseated.” 

The invitation was accompanied with such an 
imperative gesture, as well as with such a re- 
assuring smile, that Marko did not. dare to 
hesitate in its acceptance. 

The empress resumed : 


«In coming here to-night you did not intend 
to submit to arrest, I see ?” 

“No, gracious majesty. Not that I. value 
life too highly for its own sake, but. because 
ave duties.and responsibilities devolve upon 


[t was bold of you to come—bolder still to 
defy me. Iknow no other ‘man in the empire 


capable of such a proceeding.” 

The admiration in the eyes of the. empress 
deepened visibly as their glances settled upon 
the features and form before her. 

“Your majesty thinks too well of me,” re- 


turned Marko, simply. ‘ Thereare other doors 
than that by which I.entered. I econld even 
have escaped by. the. windows. I am) familiar 
with every nook of the palace, and know the 
whereabouts of all the sentries.. In any and 
every ease, your majesty, I should have made 
good my escape.” 

* which assurances will, no doubt, give 


me valusble suggestions for my future safe- 
keeping,’ murmured. Catherine, as a smile 
settled permanently upon her lips. ‘The next 
man whose arrest I order will fare differently. 
Tan rteut to yield a difficult point. to-night 
in your favour. You are the most singular and 
original young man I have ever encountered. I 
shail hove to study you at my leisure. | For the 
mo t, Captain Tyre, what would you ask of 
me in preference to everything else ?” 


2 on, your majesty, pardon formy treason, 
li my errors and mistakes ; pardon acecord- 
ing to the goodness of your majesty, and not 
cording to my merits;.-pardon, ‘and,all:its 
ies—such asthe restoration of General 
Gradowsky. to freedom and favour.” 
The stern lines which -had. lingered... until 
, upon Catherine’s.face smoothed out:on the 


Th delicacy and good taste of Marko’s 
demands completed the conquest his bravery had 


he became radiant. 

I shall.take your case,‘into consideration, 
Captain,” she said. “Men of your'stampare still 
too scarce in my dominions, I am sorry to say, 
for me to throw them away. It is not only:a 
pleasure for me to recognise this fact, but. also 


to show you due indulgence—such as'your years 
und character so fully. warrant.” 

«Your majesty is killing .me with. kindness,” 
ri Marko, whose mien. had become as: timid 
und shrinking as that.of.a girl. ‘‘Is there no 


1 which I can prove my gratitude and 
BAY 


ere is, Captain—by having faith in;me, 
ing me as a friend. What have you 
dor vith Gradowsky ?” 
‘ r of our hero, which had begun to be 
ial, suddenly grew reserved. 
have hidden him, great. Catherine, ina 
1 re I think he will be safe forthe pre- 
I stammered. 
would not like to tell. me» exactly 
where, 1 suppose?” asked Catherine, with a 
f 


_ ° 
iniv—1 


you will keep the secret !”” 
I can. 


«J nt! You need not tell. me! 


learn his whereabouts from my police, nodoubt, 
if the question should .assumeany imporiance. 
I would sooner hear.something about -the 
general’s danghter—about Roda.Gradowsky} Is 
she pretty ?” 

*« Oh, as. lovely and: sweet, as your majesty is 
grand and generous.and glorious !”” 

At this juncture a door was noiselessly opened 
atone side of the apartment,andi.a couple of 
richly-dressed officials entered the imperial pre- 
sence, each bearing a large tray heavily loaded 
| with every delicacy a.sybarite could have de- 
| manded. 

Placing these. trays, upon a table, they drew 
up. the table between.the empress ,.and..her 
visitor, and vanished as they had ‘come. 


(To be Continued.) 








THE GULF LIGHTS. 


Tur mysterious lights in the Gulf and the 
Lower St. Lawrence,’ those sure precursors of 
a tempestuous fall with . grievous shipwrecks, 
have been unusually brilliant this season. ‘The 
light off the Cape of Maria Cascapediac has 
blazed almost every night~since’ May 15. In 
the Baie des Caleurs, the Point Mixzenette 
light has been seen nightly by scores of people 
from the settlements of New Bandon, Grand 
Ause, Caraquette and Salmon Beach. 

The “ Habitant” says they are supernatural 
manifestations marking scenes of wreck and 
murder, or warning the sailor of great tempests, 
while’ the: English settlers say they are - the 
Will-o’-the-wisps of the ocean. Whatever they 
may be, it isa fact established by the experience 
of a century that when they blaze brightly in 
the summer nights the fall is invariably marked 
by great storms. 

One would think on looking at these mysteries 
from the-shore’ that a ship was on fire. The 
heavens behind. are bright and the clouds above 
silvered by the reflection. The sea for half a 
mile is covered with a’sheen as of phosphorus. 
The fire itself seems to consist of blue and 
yellow’ flames, now dancing high above the 
water, and then flickering, paling and dying out 
only to spring up again with fresh brilliancy. 
If a boat approaches it flits away, moving 
further out, and the bold visitors pursue in vain. 
At the first streak of daylight it vanishes in the 
form of a mist, and is seen no more until dark- 
ness again sets in. 

They are bright when ‘there isa heavy dew, 
and are plainly visible from the shore from mid- 
night until two in the morning. "They appear 
to come in from the’sea shoreward, and at dawn 
retire gradually and are ‘lost in the ‘morning 
fog. 
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CHAPTER LYVII. 
CAUGHT AT LAST. 


Our acts out angels are, or good or ill 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still. 
Beaumont & FLETCHER. 

* So Basin, my lad, ’'m right pleased to:'see 
you again, even though it be in gaol,” said Meg 
| Crabtree, as she threw:her arms round the neck 
|of the handsome young man and ‘kissed him 
heartily. 

«Tm glad to:see you, Miss Meg,” he replied, 
returning her caress and leading her to a‘seat. 
| ** You were the truest friend I had when friends 
| were not! too plentiful—yon and little Katie. I 
| should: have been a rough, ignorant lout but for 
| you two, not that it will make much difference 
| to me now,” a trifle bitterly. 

« Don’t go to say that, Basil,” exclaimed Meg, 
| wiping her eyes, into which the unaccustomed 
tears had started; “‘you never know how your 





-make . too, and a 





journey will,.end, till-.yon’ve, eome to the Jast 
stage of it. Lalways said you wasn’t dead, and 
that; you’dicome back . to\us; and I fought: your 
battles for.yom brave enongh while you: was 
away, Lcan tell you's,.but-why didn’t you come 
sooner,and shame them all as talked about your 
being guilty? I’veheard the tale of it from the 
girls, but I’d like to hear it over again from 
yourself... I always likes to know the rights of a 
thing.” 

So Basil repeated his story-over again for-her 
-benefit,answering her shrewd questions, and con- 
vincing' her, had she needed it, instead of having 
always believed in: his innocence, that he:had 
been most foully wronged, aid was even: now 
suffering for the guilty. 

“ They can’t make out nothing against: you, 
-but.that idiot of a husband of mine has brought 
‘you, to this,” she exclaimed, bitterly. “<«Id 
more than half a mind at the time not to marry 
him for it.” 

“His conduct was but natural,” remarked 
Basil, when she had explained how her husband 
in her opinion had been to blame, and then, the 
time being up, Meg once’ more embraced the 
man whom shehad knownand been kind to as a 
little boy, and then left the prison, glad enough 
to breathe the free air again. 

She had. several purchases to:make; for Bar- 
chester was the county town, and it was not 
often that she ,paid it a visit. She had ealls to 
deal of « busiztess: to 
transact, and, full..as hermind was of the cruel 
injustice that Basil was endnring, she ‘had still 
sufficient self-command, ‘aided by the ‘force: of 
habit, to enable her to get through her comuis- 
sions.and her self-imposed tasks. 

Thus, the shades of evening were closing in 


.when she! returned to Great: Barmouth, and, 


walking from the railway station in thedirec- 

tion of her-own house, she noticed in advance of 

her on the-road; which was somewhat deserted, 

a\ man» walking »upright and easily enough, 

er ag he ¢arried a couple of long sticks in his 
ds 


* Just the: height and figure of that villain,” 
she: muttered, “ but) he’d know better than to 
show himself about here at: this time; but Pd 
like to see: this | fellow’s face for all that,” and 
she hastened her steps. 

Before she had got much nearer to the: man, 


-however, she discovered the use of the sticks he 


held in his: hands. ‘Theywere crutches,‘and 
‘thinking: he ‘had: previously: ‘been unobserved, 


the bent his body and began to-hobble along like 


@ cripple. 
He looked about fearfully, but Meg:-was too 
sharp for‘him. She turned- aside, and bent 


down as though tying her shoe-strings, while she 


felt. convinced: that if it were» George ‘Crabtree 
who was before her, unless he ‘saw her: face, he 
would never recognise her, dressed as she'was, 
remembering also how very differently she used 
to be attired in the days of: her spinsterhood, 
and when he knew her. 

The ruse’ succeeded. ‘The :man- limped ‘on, 
satisfied that the rest he had allowed himself 
from his crampedattitude had not been observed, 
while Meg, with.all her suspicions aroused, fol- 
lowed: him. 

Could she have.:met a policeman she’ would 
have insisted’ that: he should assist her to'track 
this man, but fortunately she did not, since she 
had no definite charge-to make against him, and 
while .she. was speaking to a third person he 
might disappear. 

Soon they went.. The;manin advance, Meg 
some twenty paces behind ‘him ; she, so eager to 
track and identify him, that she scarcely noticed 
that they were, approaching her own house 
till they had, come within sight of . the: very 
door. 

Then the man. stopped and stood looking at 
the building, which, with. its outhouses. and 
rope-yard, stood alone, while she, keeping her- 
self well in the shadow of..another house, 
watched him. 

“Tf she could only see his face! Only besure 
that this was really George Crabtree, her hus- 
‘band’s nephew; her brother’s apprentice, the 
‘murderer of poor Charley Crisp, she would, 
reckless of: all ¢onsequeneces to herself, spring 
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upon him and raise a wild alarm. But she can- 
not be certain, and how would she look if in this 
lawless fashion she pounced upon the wrong 
man ? 

She had time to think of all this as she stood 
breathlessly watching him, when suddenly, her 
opportunity came. ~ 

A lamplighter passing on his rounds, lighted 
a burner, which cast a flash on the upturned 
face of the pretended cripple. 

Only for an instant. ‘The next he had.tumned 
away conscious, perhaps, that he was ines 
risk, but that one glance was enough. i 
that he was being. watched, the man 
its natural expression, one easily, 








disguise, and the next instant 
ful hands, though they were, 


neck; and though he strug: 


did all in his power to-free himgplfhe,gould not | if-she 


strike her with effect from thespesikiemim which 
she held him, and. mean evher voice was 
loud, shrill and piereing.as; itjwent the,air with 
her appeals for help,\and the-ery.of “ Murder?’ 

« Let me go, or I'll. dofor you, “phe threatened, |} 
TH an.oath, as he.siruggled to get. bim- | 
6e e 

But she only: sergamed: the lander, untilfind- 
ing help was,at hand,. 

« Eillapeoseill _ ’, ta yon dd Charley Crisp ; ; 
Ah! butaBasil’ 8 bene again, and you'll 
not eseapeishim. .idlere, policeman, I give this 
man in waunder. /‘Dhere’s,my house ; 
Crabtree’s myname ;ctake eare of himsor-he’ll 
escape as sheshasqdone,before. Sametof . you 
good folks fetch my:huskand,,will you?” 

There was no need tosobeysher. Adugady her 
screams had caused: doors andwgindewsito be 
opened all the way up -and down the-quaypand 
a crowd of people had collected, and even as his 
wife was speaking, Robert Crabtree came to her 
side and inquired the cause of her excitement. 
His face became pale and grave as he looked at 
his pephew now in the grasp of the police, A 
setond member of the force had crrived on the 
spot, and escape was hopeless. But the young 
man, from the moment the name of Basil Ross-‘ 
burn had been mentioned, ceased to struggle. 

If this were true—if this witness of his crime 
whom for years he had looked upon as dead, had 
returned to bear testimony against him, then, 
runhing away was useless, for where could he 
hide himself with the bloodhounds.of justice once 
onhis track. Hemust stand and brazen it cut, 
sink under it for ever. 

“Uncle?” he said, as his gaze encountered that 
of his relative in the dim twilight that was 
deepening into perfect darkness. 

But Mr. Crabtree turned away without a word 
or glance of recognition. ,He had little reason 
for pride or satisfaction in the relationship. 
‘Once he had strained the power which. his posi- 
tion as foreman of the coroner’s jury had given 
him to'save this son of ‘his brother, simply be- 
cause ofthat relationship, amd not on account of 
any belief in his innocence. 

There'was another life at stake now, and had 
‘George beén his own child’ he would have taken 
ree unfair step,and made no effort to save 

im. 

‘Then they all went off to the station-house, 
where ‘the charge was taken and the prisoner 
was locked up antilthe morning, when he would 
be brought before the magistrates. 

“ Thank heaven !” murmured Katie, when 
she knew that beyond all doubt George Crab- 
tree was in safe keeping. “Now the truth 
will be made clear, but I must tel graph to 
Colonel : Chartres and to Percy. err .von 
Guilderstein is at Barchester, and I must-see 

Diana again. This is no time for shrinking. 
‘We must have the truth or we shall fail.” 

Minnie lookéd at her friend in amazement, 
and with perhaps a passing flash of envy. 

“ How firm and grand you can be,” she mur- 
mured ; “in ‘times of difficulty and danger. you 
would be a second Joan of Arc, and go. ous, to 


take part in the battle while I should sit weep- |-2 
I’m not of the least 


ing and helpless.at, home, 
use in the world.” 


‘Basil doesn’t agree.with you,” replied her j 
friend, stooping to kiss the pretty sad face, 
“and as for saying you are of no use, you know 
better; wé are all very fond of Basil, and would 
do anything in our power to help him and prove 
his innocence, but the knowledge that»,jyour 
happiness is also involved, braces our,meryes 
and puts our brains upon the rack to leave no 
stone unturned, no little scrap of evidenceun- 
used that may help to restore him to you. So 
you see, Minnie dear, youare the spurwhich 
helps to urge us all forward.” 
“Youare kinder to me than I deserve,’ * was 
the reply, and Minnie turned away, conseigus, 
that she had not quite driven out. the demonpof 
jealousy from her heart, which tormembed,her 
vith the.idea that the long lost Basil pceeny i 
Katie.much. better than herself.” 
“She may not care for him,” she thought, 
miserably ; “‘ I don’t. suppose she does, ever’ 
did.she. would pre tend she was, rent, 
to him if-only-for- my Saal but he; Pienm ony love 
her. years, B0. (He: thought she was Jost to 
him wher -he -met-me,but.now when he has 
and .knows how good and clever 
When and: how anxiously she is 


ia m; his ybehalf,,he, must prefer her.to | 
eas ) does» what, will the resi of my life } 
an 
“Soni seenen to,answer:the question ; 
for » ewas thus. torturing — herself 


mith hanalesntiqnanssa-dceis. Katie was work- 








— 
.t 


“asll’s -imnogencesby bringing home the 
grime -of which -he-was.aaccused to the reab 
criminal. 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 
KATIR’S LOVE. 


And had he not long read 

The heart’s hushed secret in the soft dark eye 

Lighted at his approach, and on the cheek, 

Colouring all crimson at his lightest look ? 
LanDoN, 


MoontigHtT upon the waters, upon the eands 
and) the shingle; upon the'ships and boats, and 
upon the quaint old houses that look like ‘weitd 
skeletons of the past in Great Barmouth this 
night. 

Clear, white;.and bright. the: lady moon looks 
down on Katie Jessop and Percy Rossburn as 
they walk with quick, firm steps from Mr. Crab- 
tree’s house towards the sea. 

Rather an unusual, proceeding for these two 
young; people to be walking off alone at this hour 
of the evening, for it is half-past eight, and the 
shops are closed, and the: keen, cold east wind 
coming in from the sea idrives: chilly people to 
‘seek shelter, and. makes even those who are less 
tender wrap up, their: throats and fasten their 
fur jackets, more closely around them. 

But. Perey has become impatient. Neversince 
that, day at the Willows, now three weeks ago, 
when Colonel Chumleigh broke in upon him and 
Katie, has he been two minutes alone with -her, 
and Mr. Crabtree’s house was certainly , not one 
where he could expe¢t muck privacy. 

So he had called this evening after dining, at 
his hotel, and finding. Meg and Minnie as well 
as Colonel Chartres all present, he had calmly 
asked Katie if she would put on her hat and go 
for a walk with him. 

A warm flush on her cheek, and an involuntary 
glance at her annt,as thoughasking permission, 
was her-mute reply; but Mes Ciabtree, who saw 
nothing extraordinary in the request, ‘said at 
once: 

“Go, by all means’; but don’t keep her long, 
Mr. Percy, and wrap yourself up, Katie, for fear 
you catch cold.” 

Katie’s eyelids drooped. A tender, shy look 
came over her face. 

She knew, what, was coming.,, The.,.hopes, and 
dreams of, years were to, reach, fruition at last, 
and as one trembling at the portal of, some.great 
happiness she went silently from +the, reom.,,,to 
repare for what she most, sonal for, and yet. 
gitf-tike, dreaded. 





vher,,power to prove}}: 


Own. , ne ot self, 





minutes later, she returned ready dressed for her 
walk, and when she and Percy left the house, 
and he took her hand and linked it in his. arm, 
she submitted passively. 
“ My darling,” he murmured, as he, pressed 
her imprisoned hand ¢losely to his side.. 
But though her heart beat loudly she still did 
not speak, and it was not until they stood on the 
sands with the waves breaking at their feet, and 
he said: 
. “ as you know ywhy I, have brought you 
ere P 

That she opened, her, lips foxthe first time, and 
panayered, softly : 

es.” 


“fou love «me, dongousmgb?” he asked, 


etnen : for the first»time since they left the 
e together, she lifted heneyes to meet his. 
@ moonlight shone, dowa, per their faces, 
arent them look..wan and. uostly, but the 
ve-light..in, each .ether’s . eyes would not be 
)quenched by it, and the,mext,agstant his arms 
-were,round bere and herkips me@t,his in the first 
WaPo of .love. 
bs he their,mewaborn bliss were 
se two whose lives wereohengeforward to run 
one broadichannel to.the,end of their days: 
Pbutathey were none thejlesshappy on that 
paodount, andwhenKatie@ididind her voice it 
Ik: 


touas 
inex “dnd you, are,not, ashamed, of my relatives, 


® i mag be mi ivyed that_ stupid 
pnonsense,’ was: the 44, mere you for.your 
am egotistical 
believe. ee paren let-her. rank 
Hemay,anilhbe mopaamar thy of respect 
’,Youremember Tennyson’s lines, 

don’ t you, daalee: 


Howe’ er it be it seems to me 

*Tis only noble to be good ; 
Kind hearts are ‘more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 


** And you believe that, Percy?” asked the 
girl, with a beating heart. 

“Yes, pet, particularly where you are con- 
cerned ; but let us talk of something more pre- 
sent.and interesting to us than our ancestors. 
Do you know 1 have always been rather jealous 
of poor Basil, and thought that he loved you, 
though I have puzzled many a time over the 
problem as to whether or not you loved him.” 

«And is that the reason why you have waited 
nearly six years before discovering that you 
loved me ?” asked Katie, with a spice of mischief 
in her eyes. 

“No, I found that out long ago,” he answered, 
readily enough; “but I told myself I .couldn’t 
afford to indulge i in such a luxury, and 1 took 
myself very severely to task upon the subject, 
and [ had talked myself into a very reasonable 
frame of mind when Uncle Basil told me that 
you would marry his son if he were ever found, 
and would in any case have half. his fortune.” 

“And, you see, I shall have neither,” said 
Katie, with a merry laugh. 

“No,” he went on. “The promise of the 
fortune, coupled with other considerations, held 
me back. I could’nt bear-to be thought mer- 
cenary; but, the circumstances only made .me 
work harder, dnd now, my darling, I am ina 
position to ask you to marry me “without any 
other dower than that which Nature has given 
you,” 
ie And I will be your true wife, Percy, though 
I shall not come to you portionless. My, father’s 
sister, Mrs. Templemere, will take care of that; 
but let us forget all about money. I am. so 
happy—so grate ful, Percy, to think. that you 
have loved me all these years, and that now you 
want me to be with you always.” 

« Always !” he repeated. 

And again his arm encircled her, for there 
was no one to look at them, and the kisses they 
exchanged seemed to these two the sweetest 
that human Ups had ever giyen. 

St. Nicholas’ clock in the far distance boom- 
ing ontthe hour of ten startled them, and made 
them at once turn their faces homewards. 





She was very silent and subdued when, a few 


Very quiet and deserted were the beach and 
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the pier and the strects, 
still too cold and the ye 
many — to seek ta 
choice, therefore the love 
on their way, and they 
happy to talk much, the 
knowing that they 
arms were entwined, 


for the weather was 
ir was far too young for 


were both far too 
simple consciousness of 
were together, that their ; 
and that this sweet com- 


panionship was to last for life, all made them , 


more than usually silent, and it was therefore 
with something like a start that Katie recog- | 
nised a woman's voice saying: 

“Goodness gracious, if that 
Jessop,” 
grasped by a woman dres 
man who was evid atly her companion, stood 
awkwardly by her side 


isn’t Miss 






is watering place from | 
rs met but few people | 





{[oLD FRIENDS. ] 
| 


I wonder if she’s going to marry him !” 
“It was all meant in kindness,” 
with .a little shiver; 


when I first went to the Willews. 
first refractory pupil ; 
| sincerely hope she will be happy.” 


Something about them both was familiar to| mind the memory of Mrs. Fretwell’s tragic 


Katie, although where she had met them 
could not remember, and though the moon was 
shining brightly, and the lamp under which she | 
had just passed, and that had enabled the | 
strangers to recognise her, was burning clearly, | 
she could not see with sufficient distinctness | 
to ascertain who they were, and she said, doubt- | 
fully: 

«Yes, that is my name, but I don’t think I 
have the pleasure of knowing you.” 

“You have forgotten me. You remember 
Lottie at Deadlake School, don’t you? And 
this is Mr. Fretwell, my husband; we have 
only been married a week and we’re down here 
for our honeymoon. Who would have thought 
of meeting you! I’m as glad as can be.” 

“Thank you; pray accept my congratula- 
tions, and you also, Mr. Fretwell; shall you stay 
long in this place ?” 

“Another week,” replied Lottie, eagerly; 
“but where do you live, Miss Jessop, I must 
come and call on you?” 

Katie gave her address, shook hands, and 
then they passed on, while Percy exclaimed : 

“What impudence! Who on earth are 
they - 

And Lottie remarked to her husband in a tone 
of disappointment: 





she | end, but there was a restraint upon her for a 


few minutes which she at length broke through 
by asking: 

“And you think that Basil is no longer in 
any danger ?” 

“No, I don’t see that there is any evidenc® 
whatever against him, particularly now that 
this man Crabtree has been found, and is in 
safe keeping. But you are particularly anxious 
about Basil; you are quite sure, are you, Katie, 
that you don’t prefer him to me ?” 

“How absurd you are, Percy,” she replied, 
with a rippling laugh; “you are nearly as bad 
as Minnie; she questions me and cross-ques- 
tions me, imagining that because she adores 
Basil herself, everyone else must do g0, and yet 
all the time she rather resents my having a 
warm, sisterly regard for him. Of course Iam 
very anxious about him. How can I be other- 
wise? It would break the dear old colonel’s 
heart if any harm. should come to his son. 
Then there is Minnie’s happiness involved, and 
besides, Basil and I were boy and girl together. 
I always feel that in some way or other he be- 
longs to me.” 

«And you think I am unreasonably jealous ?” 
asked the young man, in a tone of vexation. 


“She didn’t introduce us to her young man, 


said Katie, 
“she was one of the 
teachers in the school where I was engaged 
She was my 
and so she jis married. I 


But with all her kind wishes, a chill came 
over the girlas she remembered that horribly 
| painful period which followed Mrs. Fretwell’s 
| sudden death, and she feared it was anything 
| but a good omen that these people should be 
and the next instant her hand was | the first to meet her as she waJked by the side 
sed as a lady, while a | of Percy Rossburn as his affianced wife. 

She tried to shake off the feeling, and she 
made no remark to him that might recall to his 


\ 


Hl 


“You certainly have no reasoy to be 80, 
dear.” 

“I nover worried you by paying the least 
attention to any other woman while you were 
near, Katie,” he asserted. 

“Have you forgotten Amy Garland,” she 
asked, mischievously. 

«Amy Garland!” he exclaimed, with con- 
tempt; “you can’t imagine I ever meant to 
marry her ?” 

“She thought you did, that is why she hated 
me so bitterly. I did not understand it years 
ago, but it is clear enough to me now. But 
don’t let us behave like a couple of children. 
Percy, I have never really cared for anyone io 
my whole. life as I have for you, and when 
Basil is free, I shall not have another care or 
object in life but to please you and make you 
a 8 az 
“Then we will be married directly after the 
trial, if there is one,” he said, the cloud leaving 
his face. 

She gently pressed the arm upon which her 
hand rested, but she made no further remark 
except to ask : 

«When does the trial take place ?” 

«“ The assizes commence next week,” was the 
answer; ‘‘ but here we are at the house, uncle 
will be waiting for me. I shall tell him as we 
walk back to the hotel. One kiss, dearest, be~- 
fore the door opens.” 

It had to be a rapid one, and Colonel Chartres 
must have guessed something of what was 
going on as he suddenly opened the door to 
leave th house, for he said hurriedly : 

" Ah! here you are; good night, Katie, my 
child,” and a second or two later she was left 
standing on the doorstep watching the retreat- 
ing figures of uncle and nephew, and thinking 
of the day when they had first stood before 
her. 

How little could she have dreamt. then thas 
they would influence her life as they had done 
and still would do evermore. 


(To be Continued.» 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


THE BROTHERS MEET. 


But ’tis your grace 
That from my mutest conscience to my tongue 
Charms this report out. 


Mrs. Mupserry rushed downstairs again, 
her cap alighting on the top of a pair of steps, as 
the wind from a staircase window lifted it high 
above her head, threw open her parlour door 
and said: 

“Ah! T’ve ’ad a ’ard time of it with that 
there Aphra; if you’d only be so kind, baronet, 
as to step first into my kitchen, I’d show you 
all the broken crockery, Sir Hugh, and a 
sovereign wouldn’t do more than square the 
damage neither.” 

Sir Hugh lifted his glass and stared at Mrs. 
Mudberry as if she were a new specimen of a | 
choice human octopus. For this capless woman, 
with her torn skirts and gingham apron, to be- 
seech him to enter her kitchen was a decidedly 
original situation to find himself in. 

Perhaps he had never before found himself | 
téte-a-téte with a woman of so loquacious a 
nature as the landlady. He was not surprised 
that Hargrave found himself in a bad way, if 
nursed by one so voluble and coarse. 

“I came to see Hargrave—aw— not the 
crockery,” he said, drily, half. amused at Mrs. 
Mudberry’s earnestness. 

“One minute, Sir Hugh, and I'll bring ’em 
in myself.” 

“Ah! aggravated case of infant prodigies, 
I fear,” sighed Sir Hugh. “I shall be expected 
to look interested in some damp limp specimen 
of a baby in a brown hclland pinafore.” 

“Comin’, sir, in half a minute,” screamed 





Mrs. Mudberry from the kitchen. 
“She’s washing its face; it’s been at the 
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jam, I’ll be bound. Oh, hangitall. I came to 
see Hargrave.” 
“ Here—here they are, sir. I’ve brought ’em 


.] all in my apron.” 


“Case of puppies or kittens, then,” muttered 
Sir Hugh. “TI shall be offered the purchase of 
a half-bred mongrel, cheap at half a sovereign— 
to lose.” 

Mrs. Mudberry now appeared staggering 
under the weight of two shattered, nobless 
vegetable dishes, a plate, four tumblers, and 
the ancestral butter-boat and ladle. 

“ Are they curiosities, or what ?” asked Sir 
Hugh, good-humoredly, thankful cheap delf, 
not superfiuous human flesh, was offered for his 
inspection. 

Mrs. Mudberry, caressing the ladle, went on 
excitedly : 

“The gipsy Aphra, Sir Hugh, has broken 
them all. I made free as you’re a baronet, and 
the poor fellow upstairs ain’t got a sixpence to 
bless hisself with, to beg you'd replace them 
as——” 

«You mean me to pay for the damage done 
to your crockery. Let me see, four tumblers, 
original value fourpence a piece, two vegetable 
dishes dear at half-a-erown, a plate worth six- 
pence, and a butter-boat, with dolphins’ heads 
sufficiently ugly to recall visions of melted 
butter, lumpy enough to spoil a ploughman’s 
dinner.” 

“If you wasn’t a baronet, I should say you 
were nigh upon insultin’ us.” 

** Suppose you replace them out of that,” he 
said, laughing, and throwing down a sovereign, 
“and you may keep the change, but come, show 
me Hargrave’s room at once.” 

«There’s none like the quality for doing a 
thing real handsome,” muttered the landlady, 
as she led the way to Lionel’s bedroom, Sir 
Hugh cautiously following. 

There were dark stairs and corners he knew 
apt to mislead the unwary, and the carpets 
were not entirely free from cavities, into which 
a thoughtless foot might glide and not return 
with ease. 








“Another flight higher, Sir Hugh, if you 
please. No, not that room, it belongs to a city 
clerk as advertises in agony columns, Yes, 
turn to your right, and then to your left. Ah! 
oe it, he’s a waitin’ anxious for you, I know 

e is.” 

Sir Hugh closed the door softly behind him, 
and stood by his brother’s side im the dim 
light. Only years ago, when they had been 
infants, had their hands met and rested on each 
other till now. 

“Well, Hargrave,” said Sir Hugh, gently, 
“Tm sorry to think you’re so ill and in trouble. 
Don’t talk much if it’s too great an effort for 
you. Tllsit down by your side, and you can 
speak to me when you feel inclined.” 

Lionel’s features contracted with emotion. 
This kindness, this interest in him, a compara- 
tive stranger, almost overpowered him. 

“How can I thank you, Sir Hugh, for this 
goodness ?” 

“Nonsense, you interest me. I once called 
at your cottage, Hargrave, when you were 
absent, and what did I find? Elementary works 
on French and Latin, a Prench grammar, 
exercises of considerable difficulty carefully 
worked out in writing both elegant and refined. 
I said to myself this man would rise if he hud 
but a chance. Suppose I give him one ?” 

Lionel lifted his eyes and rested them on 
the speaker’s face. Sir Hugh continued. 

“T then turned to the piano; here also were 
evidences of exquisite taste and feeling; a half 
finished song, the words simple and poetic, met 
my view. I also took the liberty of opening the 
piano, and trying it over, I again said this 
man is a born musician ; he must not be left to 
the callous indifference of others too blind to 
appreciate him, or to the caprices of fortune. 
I’ve never done much good for my species, but 
I should like to assist Hargrave.” 

Lionel stretched out his hand (the hand that 
so resembled his brother’s) with anirrepressible 
gesture of pain. 

“If you had only spoken sooner, Sir Hugh, 
and I had left the Hail to have entered some 
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employment you found me, I should never have 
lost my wife.” 

«Your wife, Hargrave ; where then is she ?” 

Lionel checked his impulsivemtterance. Later 
on he might acquaint the wbaronet with the 
history of this unfortunate marriage,! but now 
it might make Sir Hugh turn against him, as 
me who used a mischievous~dimfluence,.over a 
sensitive mind. 

“My wife, Sir Hugh, is-not-only insane, but 
at the point of death.” 

‘And you decline to giveme hermameé ?” 
A spasm passed over his deatures.as: he said : 
“T do.’ 

“Strange—you willwottrustagne. Suppose 
I have my suspicions!” 

“Zhen donotebreathe them.” 

“ Beamgnave, Ibwespect your silence. I esteem 
youas.a9generous, high-souled mamyand now to 
restoresyouto strength. I gpay want your 
services.’ , I, 400,; have had a blew, Hargrave, 
a terrible blow.” 

Lionel watched Sir Hugh aséew minutesyin 
silence. 

“‘T have determined to Jeavé! England, and I 
want you to accompanyme. WWihat.do you say? 
Yes or no.’ 

“Iz all depends:on:therecovery of my wife.” 

« And even then, Hargrave, should shebe 
restored to you, will youeare: to live:at-ease-on 
her money ?” 

“ Good sheavens !’ exied Lionel, starting ;up! 
** You know atalll.” 


“ You haveumarriedi:ady Constance Marring- fi 


ton, is it not.so?” 

Lionel bowed: his head. 

“I have,” -he answered, «briefly, “tandede- 
steyed her.” 
* Not so. 
will raise Heaven and earth to: frustrate their 

= ath ery. 
‘Too late,’ murmured Lionel; “ they have 
Poe her mad, indeed. See, here is Moseley’s 
The Commissioners of Lunacy have 
d to her insanity.” 

Sir Hugh read the letter, and replaced_it by 
Lionel’s side. 

“Tf this be true, nothing can be done, 

“Itis true; it has been confirmed by a com- 
munication from one of the inmates.” 

“But she is so young; a change may take 
place, and ‘she. will live; at least try and regain 
your strength, Hargrave ; ; life is still all before 
08.” 

He rose, and ringing the bell, called Mrs. 
Mudberry, despatching her at once.for various 
delicacies. suitable to Lionel’s. condition —old 
port wine, soup, jelly, fruit and other nutritious 
articles of diet. Lionel was thinking of Aphra, 
and said to Sir Hugh: 

“You remember I have a gipsy mother ?” 

Sir Hugh nodded, little dreaming Lionel’s 
mother was. the haughty Lady Allerton, now 
buried by vhis. father’s side in a costly mau- 
soleum. 

“She is now in prison for stealing grapes to 
save, my life.” 

He then explained the motives prompting her 
theft,,and beseeched Sir Hugh to use his in- 
fiuence on her behalf. 

“We will see to that,” answered Sir Hugh, 
thoughtfully. “All you have to do is to try 
ind get well. And now, Hargrave, I. havea 
very important engagement with a friend at 
my club to-night, so I must leave you, but I 

hink you want repose and rest, this excitement 
has been almost too much for you. No, don’t 


letter. 


testin 


” 


man, not you, remember. Make that old dragon 
Mudberry wait well upon you, and take these 
sovereigns for the rent. I think you will soon 
be well.” 
lope returned to Lionel’s breast. He was 
not alone in his sorrow; there had arisen for 
im, in his desolation, a friend, with sincere 
rest in his welfare. 
* My future deeds shail prove how grateful I 
am t to you, Sir Hugh Allerton,” he murmured, 
aining the b: aronet’s hand, “that is if I wi 
red. W ords are weak ab times like these.’ 
“J believe in the people,” answered Sir Hugh, 
‘in their truth and ste: adfas stness. You could 


Justice shall be denewyousboth. “I | 


1 daughter, Lady: Constance,-is greater than my 
say a word of thanks. I’m gratifying myself, | 





never rest till you have one day repaid this 
little kindness tenfold.” 

« You may command my life.” 

“Then do your best to get well; don’t worry 
over the inevitable. Remember also that I 
want you. Yes, we'll have a daring, hazardous 
life abroad together: I'll turn sheep farmer, 
and you shall manage the stock. Good-bye; 
Hargrave, and keep up a good heart.” 

«A baronet !” muttered Lionel, as he listened 
to his fading footsteps down the crooked stair- 
case; “and I used to hate white-handed lords 
and aristocrats. An earl’s daughter is my. wife, 
and a baronet my friend.” 

Meanwhile Sir Hugh, driving his spirited 
thoroughbreds to the ‘club, felt all the dione of 
that inward satisfaction attending those-whpse 
liyes are mot all given,up to cold and selfish 

cation. 

“Thereis one thing Ivhave forgotten,” he 
thought, “and that is. tesend the poor fellow a 
good doctor. Tl get-ourown physician to look 
in-upon him.” 

So he turned his horses’ heads towards .a |: 
fashionable square, and. Jeaving a messagewwith: 


the Court physician’s butler, was soon ren ceo mise 
again for-St. James’s Street. But he didwnot } mover 5°: 


forget to write to the magistrate exp ; 


grapes. Her wild, wuntepght nature ; 
‘weakened.state of mind», g. to 


“My -sister, Lady Giniidnage settings this 
ettineon: We have-therfore left.the Hall.” 

“Poor girl!” muttered Sir Hugh, with a sigh ; 
it is then. as we feared. Hargrave has lost 
his wife for ever.” 

He turned round and saw the Earl of .Har- 
rington at his elbow. The earl’s face was drawn 
and. set ;' he looked careworn and pale. 

“This is sad news,” said Sir Hugh, as they 
shook ,hands,,and,the earl detected a touch of 
coldness in the young man’s greeting. “ You 
have lost your daughter, Lady Constance.” 

“Violet has telegraphed to you to that 
effect ?” 

“ She has.’ 

« You oat abruptly, Sir Hugh. You have 
some arriére pensée.’ 

*T hope, my lord, your conscience is at ease 
regarding the treatment of- your gentle and 
most loveable child. I heard your, wife’s words 
on her death-bed. Have you remembered 
them ?” 

“Sir Hugh Allerton, this is presuming on the 
rights of friendship too far,”.said the. earl, 
haughtily. 

* Lam thinking of justice,” he,answered, ** to 
the living as wellas the dead.” — 

Their faces met, almost on a.line. 
turned. away. 

“This is bordering on insolence, Sir. Hugh 
Allerton. I looked for sympathy from. you in 
my domestic misfortune. As you have expressed 
resentment, and I consider your tone offensive, 
I shall, not invite you (as I originally intended 
to do) to be present at the sad ceremony of the 
—the funeral. I now-wish you good-evening.” 

“One moment, my, lord. . You, spoke of the 
funeral. Well then, my respect for your, sweet 


The earl 


fear of offending you. J] intend to be present 
out of regard to her memory, in defiance of your 
prohibition.” 

“Do you ?” replied the earl; as he withdrew. 
« Well, then I doubt it.” 

‘«* Has his iron resolve ruled her. death as well 
as life ?”’ mused the baronet. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
ANOTHER CLUE. 
There’s some ill planet reicns; 


I must be patient till the heavens look 
With an aspect. more favonrable. 


motives actuating thespokbery iy Ap . ' -d. eyes, 
barat 


days, when the mist and rain defy umbrellas, 
coats and cloaks, and men are apt to wish them- 
selves amphibious animals without the necessity 
of thinking of macintoshes and gaiters. 
Rosemary Street was far from being improved 
by the.incessant downfall; never a particularly 
lively locality, it now appeared woebegone and 
forsaken.’ Even the little children had left off 
making pieswith the mud, and were looking 
out ofthe windows, or standing at the strect 
doors in groups;some with the corners of their 
dirty pinafores »in their mouths, and others 
with tear-stained/faces, nursing with great care 


.}some wooden:@oll with both legs or an arm off, 


dressed. in.some faded pink or blue shirt, which 
they still admired. A soli organ-grinder 
performed slow gyrations the “Old men’s 
chorus,”’fromsHanst, and “Nancy Lee,” with 
almost sardonierprecision, and who, living ina 
Londomstreetshas not wished Faust desp: atched 
to thewwarm quarter to which Mephistophiles 
retired ? 
net te at, the farther end of Rose- 
Jast element of the mourn- 
lity. About every two hours 
elinquents were either run in 
y didn’t much matter which 
eywsvere invisible to the. world’s 
the lodgers from the topmost 
street would be at times startled 
us screams, which hardly 


o emote! neutralise ' of the **Old men’s chorus ” 
; tare ‘WRaust wand the irrepressible “ Nancy 
"| Omthisvidentical dreary morning Lionel had 


i enerenmmenaieds £0. shale farewell of his wife’s 


ere it was conveyed to the family 
vault of the B Harringtons, never to be seen by 
him again. He was to go to Dr. Moseley’s 
country cottage in Kent to see the last of his 
darling. Not to have pillowed her head on his 
breast as her last words fell lovingly from her 
lips—not to have kissed her ere her body was 
quite cold, were the thoughts trat passed 
through his rapid brain, and seemed too agonis- 
ing to bear. 

‘He brashed hot: tears! frotn! his éyes as he 
walked to the booking-office for his ticket, and 
found the train would not leave for twenty 
minutes. His face was drawn and thin as he 
paced the platferm with quick, unsteady steps. 
How was he ‘to pass the time? Should he 
perish too of grief? The thought comforted 
him. He might rejoin her soon in another 
world. © He presently g glanced. at the clock, and 
fourid it was five minutes to ten; only five 
more minutes to wait. In forty minutes he 
would clasp: her lifeless;form in his arms. At 
last the large gates were opened, and the train 
came ‘puffing in to the station; porters were 
hurrying to and fro, carrying different, packages, 
and calling out the various stations at the top of 
their . voices, ‘finishing . with - ‘third-olass . be- 
hind,” as they.saw. two or three third-class 
people pass along. 

Lionel Hargrave took chis seat among them, 
still rather weak from his recent illness and 
worry, but thanks to Sir Hugh Allerton’s 
generosity and the clever treatment of the great 
physician, he was able to resume his daily 
duties. 

There were several strange-looking passengers 
in this. third-class compartment, notably one a 
sallow-featured ‘man, whom Lionel instantly 
reeognised as Lion Darratt, the gipsy, who hi 
been acquainted with some of his-earliest days, 
and this man, swinging, a, basket wrapped in 
‘scarlet eloth.over. his shoulder, and-carrying & 
large spud, seated ‘himself by Lionel’s side, an 
turning abruptly towards him, said : 

“T thought I remembered. yer face. A gipsy 
never forgets features. -Aphra ‘brought you to 
our tents when you was only.a little bit of a 
feller—so high; but I tell yer what, my fine 
friend, you’te no child of Aphra’s!” 

«What ?” cried Lionel, startled’ by the man’s 
manner, 

«No, nor_her sister’s child neither, or any of 
her kith and kin. _ Now, I'll tell yer who you're 
like, that hare-brained swindler, Sir Phenix 





A pouRING wet morning; one of those dreary 


Allerton.” 
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«So L believe,” assented, Lionel, following an 
after-theught. 

«Ah, you may say ‘that, but fortune don’t 
seem to favour yer, sitting in a third-class car- 
riage too. Yer don’t.mind my smoking, do.ye P 
and yer don’t mind my bull-pup either? He’s 
for sale, he is. Ah, you’d show yer ugly teeth, 

would yer, master Robert. ‘Take that.” 

The dog slunk under the seat after the gipsy’s 
heavy blows, followed »by his picturesque 
master’s basket. 

A magnificent specimen of manhood was Lion 
Darratt. Hewas tall and squarely built, with 
the dark, almond-shaped eyes of his tribe. He 
now lighted his: pipe and looked hard at 
Lionel. 

“TI sbould say you was a gentleman’s child ; 
you’ve got that white, lean, aristocratic look 
about, ithe digits—that’s correct for fingers— 
and faee generally; which stamps the race: You 
a gipsy’s brat—Aphra’s son, as was given to be 
understood—lor bless me, no more than you’re 
mine!’ 

Then,” said Lionel, in amazement, *-whose 
child am I?” 

The gipsy: blew hard at his«pipe, whistled 
softly to himself, then put it down, dragged the 
resisting Robert from underthe seat by his collar, 
kicked him asa relief to his feelings, and said, 
with a leer: 

«Come now, would yer make it: worth a 
feller’s while to open his mouth wide ?” 

Lionel regarded him intently to be sure:he 
was not in a state of amiable intoxication ; but 
no, his dark, handsome features were tranquil, 
and the -restless, eager eyes were uninflam 
Darratt went on rapidly : 

“T’ve a grudgeagainst Aphra. I’ll never for- 
give her treatment of me. She spoilt my life; 
she’s clever; she: threatened me because she 
fancied—— Ah, well, never mind what, but 
that’s yearsago; there’sno proof now, for the 
one who could speak has had his mouth closed 
forever. Then I says, ‘Aphra, my lass; speak. 
fair and act fair; you’ve got. some secret you've 
hidden from: me. I never loved any woman in! 
all the world but you,’ and I meant it: too;' 
‘trust me, my gal, there’s somethink:in yer 
mind ; you’re a deal more ‘revengeful by nature 
than. me, I: know,’ which is sayin’: a good 
deal.”’ 

“TI should rather think it was,” assented 
Lionel, looking at the expectant Robert, his 
heart beating: strangely. Was he about to 
learn the true:history of his birth from the lips 
of this swarthy scoundrel who faced him ? Was 
he at last to hear of the: unknown ‘father who 
had abandoned him to his fate ? 

“If L strike, mind, I»strike fair,” said the 
gipsy, loosening his necktieand baring his arm. 
«There, feeivthat; there’s muscle for yer; but 
Aphra, yer see, she’s like a wild creature that 
strikes and is a long time a killin’.” 

“What do you mean?” cried Lionel, leaning 
forward, and breathing quickly. 

“What I-says is, Igo by motive, that’s wot I 
go by.” 

*« Motive !’’echoed Lionel. 

“ Yes, revenge, to be sure. She’s a mighty 
proud woman, and deuced plucky too. She’s 
gota man’s.courage.” 

“ You mean to say Aphra is not my mother.” 

The gipsy put down his pipe, whistled again, 
apostrophised the dog; and said; with an: oath : 

“Oh, I’m not a goin’ to swear ithat. - I’ve 
my suspicions, that’s all. You must: pay for the 
proof.” 

“T am poor,” said Lionel, glancing-at Darratt, 
to see how he received this information. 

“Oh, that you’ re not-—-not by good rights. 
You’re rich; you’ve got a fine ‘property, ‘only 
you must pay me to get at it.” 

8 Darratt,” said Lionel, impetuously, “not 
one farthing do you,extort from me.” 

“Well, then, I’ve :said too much, I’ve gone 
too far. I’m sorry I’ve spoken, that’s all.” 
Fea Not: so; you shave changed my ‘opinion. 


x Sorry for: it.” 

“« Wi hy P” 

“ Beoos when I sees a good investment, I 
likes tolmake the most:on,it. I’ve got. Aphra 





under: my thumb now. Pedlar was drowned, 
but she’d kill herself rather than own anythink. 
There was another woman as came'over to our 
tents: I .took:an uncommon fancy to her—a 
dark, earn woman, with eyes. like'a hawk.” 

« Meredith 

“Ah! hat’ it; she knew a lot about old 
Allerton. I ought ‘to remember him too.” 

«Why ?” 

“?’Cos I got: six months for stealing a dog of 
his ; however, I made a clean fifty pounds by 
the theft, so I don’t complain.” 

So Meredith had found some clue to his 
history, and how much had Darratt guessed or 
known, only money could influence him in relat- 
ing any particulars. But there had been some- 
thing «so. convincing in the way with which 
Darratt repudiated the notion of Aphra being 
Lionel’s mother, that the young man felt 
morally convinced that some dark underplot 
would one day be revealed. 

The revulsion of feeling ‘was so great, he felt 
a momentary shuddering sense of diflike, even 
horror of the gipsy, “‘ who took solong a time in 
killing.’ He recalled her strange, weird sayings, 
her impassioned utterances, her reproachful 

moods. 


“ Aphra.shall be made to speak,” he ) thought. 
«I will-wring the truth from her lips.” 

The thought. of all he had been robbed of 
through the Earl of Harrington deeming him 
but a landscape. gardener, made’ him hate the 
woman he once believed to be his mother. Lady 
Constance parted from. him, slowly tortured 
into her grave; poverty, bitterness, injustice, 


ed. | insult, all these he might thank Aphra for. She 


was not his mother! Great heavens, how his 
heart beat! The gipsy watched him in 
silence. 

“I see you’re a bit upset at my remarks,” 
said Darratt; <‘but I. do owe that Aphra a 
heavy debt; where is she? I'd like to speak 
with her.” 

“She is in prison,” said Lionel; briefly. 

He hardly pitied her incarceration ;- he forgot 
her devotion and. care.’ She, not that unknown 
father, had been his worst enemy. 

** Best place for her,” assented the gipsy, 
opening his wicker basket ; “it?s strange though. 
I never thought Aphra:was. the one to get 
caught, but serves her right. How came it 

about P” 

“She was taken up for stealing,” he an- 
swered, and ‘the colour rose to his face as he 
remembered it was for him—to save his life. 

“When she comes out I'll have a word or 
two with her before I speak plain to you.” 

There had’ been a time when Lionel’s im- 
petuosity would have forced, at all hazards, the 
revelation from Lion Darratt, but now de- 

ed and sick at heart, travelling to Dr. 
Moseley’ s to take his farewell of Lady Constance 
in her coffin, all the grandeur of worldly 
heritage faded into insignificance. It almost 
added to that inward burden he must: ever bear. 
All had come too late to save his beloved. 

“You puzzle, me, Darratt. I have often 
thought I resemble Sir Hugh Allerton, and 
wondered if I could be his illegitimate 
brother.” 

The gipsy burst into a loud fit of laughter. 
How nearly-Lionel had hit on the truth. He 
must give another impulse to his’'thoughts, or 
the unknown heir to the Allerton estates would 
jump at some conclusion, and he, Darratt, lose 
the money he meant to extort from Lionel and 
Aphra. 

“I believe you to be the legitimate son of— 
of” ; 

“Of whom!” cried Lionel, starting up. “I 
am as you see, poor, and suffering keenly from 
injustice'and revenge. I tell you I will reward 
you; tell me who was my mother. Sir Phoenix 
may have privately married some’poor girl, and 
if so I-may be the heir.” 

“Oh!'*may’ is a mighty pretty word, but it 

will never get you a dinner to strengthen your 
stomach, or @ coat to keep the cold off your 
back.” 

«Tt is: not on aceount of myself alone,” said 
Lionel, sorrowfully, “that I seek to rend the 
suffocating veil enshrouding my lot. I ‘have 





magried'the Earlof Harrington’s daughter, and 
through my miserable obscurity and poverty, 
they have torn her from me, driven her mad, 
and murdered her.” 

“The Earl. of Harrington’s daughter your 
wife, sir? Oh! lor! don’t women tell when 
there’s race and breedin’ by instinct; women 
are that keen they know when a man’s a gentle- 
man-as easy as my ferrets put into a barn 
know where the rats are hiding.” 

«My wife is dead—killed by inches through 
inhuman; pride and cruelty.” 

** Poor young» lady, a soft-hearted one, I'll 
be bound, it’s the heart that kills—feeling’s 
our, worst foe,,as I says when Aphra turns 
cold. to one that would a’ died for her once, but 
that’s long ago.” 

‘** And you think, Darratt, I will ever. forgive 
Aphra, when a word from her might have re- 
instated me in my true position? I always felt 
that hatred of commonness and vulgarity which 
prompted me to seek knowledge—I, the sup- 
posed foundling, the miserable wretch, for the 
foot of scorn to crush and trample on. Had 
she but-spoken the truth, the haughty Earl of 
Harrington might have heard my plea, and my 
darling’s life have been spared. No, Aphra is a 
wicked and an infamous traitor !” 

Darratt’s nature was of that fierce Southern 
kind, which longs to make an object of ven- 
geance and hatred suffer every torture. He had 
waited “long, but he could strike soon.. His 


features now lit up with strong intensity. His © 


love for Aphra ‘had been one long, all-absorbing 
passion. He hated her in proportion. He would 
glory in her woe. 

«Ah! that’s richt, sir,” he whispered ; “ only 
say the word, and my knife shall make short 
work of ——” 

Silence!’ said Lionel; “‘dare not again to 
speak to me of vengeance so base as murder !”” 

“Ah! many’s the time I’ve dreamt of having 
my arm around her supple neck and strangling 
her—so,” and he knotted his crimson handker- 
chief. “Bob, my child, you’re beginning to 
show your ugly teeth again; take care I don’t 
make a runnin’ noose for you too.” 

After a*few minutes silence the gipsy said, 
opening his basket : 

“What d’ye say to some goose pie, sir?” and 
he took out a dish, hit the dog with the spud, 
and taking out a large clasp-knife, made a deep 
incision in the crust. 

Lionel declined Darratt’s hospitality. The 
gipsy opened: his large mouth and swallowed 
several mouthfuls with admirable zest, washing 
them down with some ale from a brown earthen 
pitcher. The train had just arrived at the 
little station of Vighing, the end of Lionel’s 
journey. 

«T must get out now,” he said, with sorrow- 
ful’calmness. “Iam going to see the last of 
my wife; yyouand I may meet again later on. 
Good-bye.” 


~ Lion Darratt watched him as he walked down . 


the little station, when a sudden thought 
seemed to strike him, for he rushed from the 
carriage; throwing his spud against an old man’s 
foot, and treading on poor Robert’s tail, 
making him howl piteously, much to the old 
tnan’s discomfort, who soon after left the com- 
partment, for one with more congenial pas- 
sengers. Darratt, running with all his might, 
laid a heavy hand on Lionel’s shoulder, which 
made the young man start in amazement. 

“Stop, sir,” said Darratt, “if you want to 
read a bit of news as ull interest yer, just take 
a look at the ‘“‘ London News,” for 1853, in, the 
month of October, and you’ll see something) as 
may be useful to ye.” 

He was off again before Lionel had time to 
answer, and. still feeling dazed and shattered 
at the mystery.and grief that enshrouded him, 
he walked towards Dr. Moseley’s residence. 


(To be Continued.) 








Four things are grievously empty; a head 
without brains, a wit without judgment, a heart 
without honesty, aud a purse without money. 
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INCREASING PARALYSIS AMONG 
WOMEN. 


Dr. June is of opinion that of late years 
paralysis, combined with mental disturbances, 
has been on the increase among women of the 
lower class. He explains, says the “ British 
Medical Journal,” this fact by the increasing 
misery and the decreasing power of resistance 
which predominate among the people. The 
disease generally manifests itself at the time of 
the cessation of the menses, especially between 
the thirty-fifth and forty-fifth years, which is 
later thanin men. Paralytic women are either 
childless or they only have one child, or the 
children are either still-born or die at an early 
period. The paralysis generally follows close 
upon an attack of melancholy. 


THE 
BARONESS OF THE ISLES. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


As Balder had conjectured, the island towards 
which the “ Frida” was so madly driven by the 
raging elements, and upon which she became 
wrecked, was the same island on which he had 
landed Ivar at midday. 

And, as he had also conjectured, the great 
light which had flared so luridly out into the 
night and the storm, had been kindled by the 
young knight’s own hands. 

When the “ Frida” had faded from his sight 
in the mist, after setting him ashore, and the 
last saii had vanished like a dream, Ivar flung 
himself down upon the wet rocks in the very 
stupor of despair. 

For a long time he remained thus, but he was 
a brave man to the core, and it was his nature to 
be hopeful, and so at last he arose, with a reso- 
lute and determined countenance, and said to 
himself : 

“All is not lost. Matilda will still have faith 
in me. She will hold out against Balder’s 
advances, and will lose her life before she will 
become his bride. He will convey her to his 
castle in Norway—she will be imprisoned there 
while he roves the seas in quest of plunder—and 
I must find her, and release her. I have every- 
thing to work for. I need all my strength of 
will and body.” 

He walked up and down the rocks, restoring 
the circulation of his blood and bringing warmth 
and vigour to his chilled frame. 

The Norwegian had left him a scanty store of 
provisions, and he moved these out of the reach 
of the rising tide. 

Then he climbed upon the nearest bluff and 
surveyed the island. 

It all lay under his gaze. 

It was a mere rock in the sea, with ragged 
bluffs and a peak in the centre, and with an acre 
or two of arable land, traversed by a stream of 
fresh water, which flowed froma spring some- 
where upon the side of the central hill. 

There was no cabin on the island, and nosign 
of settled habitation. 

But upon the beach on the opposite side 
were signs of recent visitation—a broken barrel, 
broken pottery, and ascrap of netting—showing 
that, as Balder had said, fishers now and then 
visited the isle to obtain water. 

Ivar wandered over the island and climbed the 
hill, sending his keen glances in every direc- 
tion. 

He could not see the mainland through the 
thick mist, and could form no idea of its distance 
from his present whereabouts. 

There were no sails anywhere within sicht ; 
no signs of life upon that wide, grey, restless 
sea, save the gulls with their hoarse cries and 
great, flapping wings. 

He procured a stout stick—a piece of drift- 
wood from the heach on the east coast, and 
planted it upon the summit of the peak and 





attached a fragment of white cloth, torn from 
his own garments, to it as a si 

It was possible that it might attract the atten- 
tion of some fisher-vessel, if not that day, then 
upon the next, or the day after. 

The wind changed, as he soon noticed, blowing 
from the northwest. 

The sky grew darker, as did the white-crested 
waters. 

The mist grew lighter as the wind became 
heavier, and he could see the waters fora distance 
of several miles. 

As the day waned, the’ gale increased in force, 
becoming furious. 

Now the roar of breakers and a white line of 
surf declared to him the existence of a reef, 
or line of sunken rocks, off the west side of the 
island. 

« A fearful night for aship at sea,” he thought, 
with an inexpressible yearning towards his storm- 
tossed betrothed, exposed to all the perils of sea 
and storm. ‘And with this wind, the ‘ Frida’ 
is likelye to be driven somewhere upon the 
Scottish coast or upon one of these islands. 
heaven keep her, poor girl!’ 

He descended to the rocks below and con- 
sumed a portion of his cold meat and bread and 
procured water from the stream, and then, tor- 
mented with a strange restlessness and with 
troublous thoughts in regard to Matilda’s perils, 
he returned to the summit of the peak and again 
strained his vision in a long, keen, sweeping 
glance over the wild waters. 

The hour was that of sunset. 

The sun had not shown itself once upon that 
dreary, miserable day, but now a lurid .streak 
traversed the blackness of the western sky—an 
orange glare, frightfully sinister, which made 
the sea look threatening and awful. 

And beneath that livid line of light Ivar 
beheld the naked masts of a vessel rising and 
falling. 

“It may be the ‘ Frida’,” he thought. “ This 
wind would have swept her in this direction. 
Whatever the ship, unless the wind changes 
very soon, she will inevitably be driven upon 
the coast.” 

He watched long and anxiously, until the 
sinister light faded from the sky, and the night 
fell swiftly and darkly, without-the usual inter- 
lude of twilight. 

Then, as watching was useless, he returned 
to the rocks below. 

He had found during the afternoon a pile of 
drift-wood under a ledge, where it had been 
completely sheltered from the rain. The idea 
occurred to him, after an hour or two, to kindle 
a beacon light. The ship he had seen must drift 
near his island, and his light might be of service 
to the distressed mariners. 

* He brought forth several armfuls of wood, 
and placed it in a position where its light could 
be seen from afar. 

He had upon his person the simple light-pro- 
ducing materials of the time—a flint and steel. 
With these he managed to set fire to the dry 
wood, and had presently a grand bonfire, which 
he augmented and fed with an unceasing 
activity. 

This, then, was the light which Lady Matilda 
saw with a thrill at her heart—the beacon fire 
which showed the commander of the “ Frida” 
whither he was drifting. 

The breakers roared sullenly upon the reef; 
the black night grew blacker; the mad winds 
waved the red flames of the fire as if they 
had been banners, and bore the lurid glare aloft 
in streams, 

And now Ivar heard a great crushing sound 
above the breakers’ roar—the sound of the stout 
ship crashing on the rocks. 

And then came the shrieks of men in mortal 
terror, and above them all rang the shriller peal 
of a woman’s voice in the extremity of anguish. 

He thought he recognised the voice as that of 
Lady Matilda, and his visage whitened in the 
red glare, and a tremor seized upon him, so 
that he was obliged to lean against the rocks 
for support. ~ 

But only for a moment did he give way to 
this natural weakness. Then he set to work 
again with the energy of a madman. He heaped 





drift-wood—much of it wet—upon his fire, and 
the wind fanned the flames to fury, and his flit- 
ting figure looked, in the weird light, singularly 
grotesque. 

He ran down to the water’s edge continually 
in the intervals of feeding the fire. He called 
Matilda’s name in a piercing voice. He was ex- 
cited to wildness, frenzied with his anxieties. 

At last, as he stood knee-deep in the water, 

ering out upon the sea illumined by his fire, 

e beheld an object floating. 

The wind had shifted and the tide was going 
out. The object, which he soon saw to be a 
human body, floated near and then receded, as if 
in mockery of him. As it came yet nearer, he 
reached out and grasped it, dragging it to the 
shore. 

It was the body of Balder. 

He was insensible. He looked as if he were 
dead. Ivar rubbed him and rolled him on the 
rock, and endeavoured to restore him, frequently 
interrupting himself to run out again into the 
water to search for a more precious sea-waif ; 
the Norwegian presently recovered his con- 
sciousness and sat upright. 

By this time nearly a dozen bodies had 
reached the shore, all of them dead save two. 
These our hero also restored by dint of hard 
labour, keeping up his watch of the sea, and 
growing nearly distracted over the mnon-ap- 
pearance of Matilda. 

The ship had been crowded with seamen, and 
yet no more bodies drifted to the shore. The 
tide continued to go out, and a strong current 
was setting seaward. 

The wind was now blowing from the north, 
and the chances were that the bodies of the 
wrecked seamen would be carried southward, the 
sport of wind and waves, to be cast, perhans, 
upon some other island, or to sink into the 
depths of the sea. 

Balder glared around him wildly. 

“« Where is the maiden ?’’ he asked, hoarsely. 

Ivar was at his side in an instant. 

**She has not come ashore yet,” he answered. 
‘How did you last see her? Where was she 
when the ship went to pieces ?” 

«“We were on the deck,” said Balder. “I 
had just lashed her and her woman to a piece 
of the broken mast when the crash came——” 

“She was lashed to the mast. There’s a 
chance for her, then——” 

Balder shook his head gloomily. 

“ We were swept off the ship together,” he 
said. “In the sameinstanta dozen men jostled 
me from my hold upon the mast to which the 
women were bound, and clung to it in a fright- 
ful panic. Their weight was too much for it. I 
saw itsubmerged—there’s no hope. The maiden 
may come ashore presently, or she may drift 
about in the breakers like loose wood—but she 
is dead. ‘There is no possibility of her sur- 
vival.” 

‘“None? Are you sure ?” 

“T know what I speak of. I saw her fair 
head dragged beneath the waters. Her last 
scream rings yet in mine ears,” said Balder. 
“The waves closed above .her—she is dead— 
drowned! It isa sad fate for one so young und 
beautiful. She bad touched my heart as woman 
never before touched it. And she is dead. Poor 
lady! Poor maiden !” 

He staggered to his feet and turned away, his 
coarse features working with emotion. 

As for Ivar, he could not weep. He was 
literally stunned. He went down to the water 
and peered out far upon the waves, but the 
body of his loved one was nowhere visible. 

One or two of the crew drifted ashore, dead 
and battered out of all semblance to humanity, 
but the young man paid no heed to them. 

Balder searched for more drift-wood and fed 
the fire, and he and his fellows crouched around 
it, consuming the food they had left for Ivar 
and warming themselves; but all night long 
the young man kept up his lonely vigil, strain- 
ing his haggard eyes for some vestige of his be- 
trothed. 

The wind blew as fiercely as before from its 
new quarter and the breakers roared, and the 
night was black and hideous with the tempest, 
but Ivar had forgotten the storm and his sur- 
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roundings, and was conscious of but one thought 
—Matilda. 

He was standing upon a bluff, his tall figure 
strongly outlined in the fitful light against the 
black background,- when Balder joined him. 
The young man turned his white and haggard 
face in silence towards his enemy, and the Nor- 
wegian was startled at the change a few hours 
had wrought in him. 

He looked years older: his eyes were full of 
an awful sorrow almost too great to bear; his 
mouth was set in a stern self-repression, and 
there were deep lines here and there upon his 
countenance that showed how deeply the iron of 
his great despair had entered his soul. 

“No sign of the body yet?” said Balder, 
gravely and quietly. 

“No sign.” 

* Tt must have been carried out to sea by the 
receding tide and the heavy current,” said 
Balder. “Only a score of my brave fellows 
have come ashore. They are out yonder, on or 
beneath the waves. This has been a bad night’s 
work for me. I have lost my good ship and my 
brave men. But then I have other ships, in- 
cluding my prize, in your waters, and I have 
men upon it, and at home, and upon other 
vessels. Allis not lost for me, you see.” 

Ivar made noanswer. 

“T have something else to say,” resumed 
Balder, after.a little. ‘It will be news to you. 
I have a rendezvous in these waters. I had ap- 
pointed to meet there another of my vessels, 
and also the ‘ Shark’ which I captured on the 
eoast of Man. That other ship of mine must 
be at that rendezvous at this moment waiting 
for me.” 

Ivar showed little sign of interest and was 
still silent. 

“It was agreed,” said Balder, “that if I were 
not at the rendezvous upon a certain day— 
which day falls due to-morrow—my ship from 
Norway was to cruise southward to meet me. 
And it was agreed also that she should stop at 
this very island to take in water. Do you 
understand, Ivar? My other ship will arrive at 
this very island to-morrow evening or early 
upon the following day.” 

“T understand.” 

“TI shall cruise southward to meet the ‘ Shark.’ 
I may go in quest of fresh plunder. That re- 
mains to be decided. But our term of starva- 
tion will be short, you see. In thirty-six hours 
at the most, we—that is I and my men—will be 
afloat again.” 

Ivar did not betray the excitement Balder 
expected. He did not ask to be taken from the 
island.. He made no appeals for his freedom. 
Indeed, he had no thought of himself or his 
future. 

His own idea was of Matilda. He watched 
and waited to receive her dead body, and while 
he heard what Balder said he yet paid no heed 
to it. 

The Norwegian lingered a few minutes 
longer, and then returned to his men. 

The lonely, sorrowful vigil of Ivar lasted all 
through the wild night, and when morning 
dawned upon the troubled sea he was still stand- 
ing on the rocks, as if turned to stone, a statue 
of desolation and misery. 

Those early beams of light showed several 
bodies tossing in the breakers. They could not 
be distinguished from the shore, but Ivar 
watched them as if fascinated, now fancying 
one to be Lady Matilda’s and then turned his 
attention to another with the same belief. 

Balder divided Ivar’s scanty store into as 
many rations as there were men. 

Ivar declined his; but the Norwegian, with 
kindly roughness, urged him to eat, and he at 
last obeyed, to rid himself of the importunities 
of his enemy. 

The day was as long as the nicht had been. 
The wind died out at noon, and the sun shone, 
and the tossing of the sea gave place to the long 
ground swell that prevails after a storm. 

Ivar was an expert swimmer, and he divested 
himself of his outer garments, and swam out 
- the reef, and to the bodies which still floated 

ere. 





They were very few now, and were the bodies 
of seamen. 

Ivar could see far ovt upon the sea small, dark 
objects that were apparently other bodies drift- 
ing to the southward, but nowhere was there 
~ sign of his lost love. 

e returned to the shore and dressed himself, 
and sat down ina nook apart, and despair settled 
heavily down upon his soul. Nota vestige of 
hope remained to him. 

“ She is dead !” he murmured. ‘ Dead, in her 
sweet innocence, in all her youth and beauty! 
Dead! And my wrecked and ruined life—what 
shall Ido with it? Icannot die by my own 
hand. But how can I live without her—my 
darling, my love? Oh, if I had but died with 
thee, Matilda! Dead! Oh, never onthis earth 
to see her sweet face again—never to hear her 
dear voice—never to look again into her loving 
eyes! Dead! Dead!” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Turovcnovurt the day following the wreck of 
the “Frida,” Balder and his followers main- 
tained a constant look out from the peak for the 
-_ “ Viking,” which was expected every 

our. . 

But she did not make her appearance, and 
the night that followed was filled with mutter- 
ings, curses, and repinings. 

Still Ivar sat apart from the others, lost in 
his great desolation, silent, stunned by the great 
blow that had fallen upon him. 

The Norsemen looked at him askance, but no 
one save Balder ventured to address him, and 
the captain preferred for the most part to leave 
him to himself. 

Upon the next day, about noon, the look out 
on the peak joyfully announced a sail. The 
Norwegians ascended the hill in a tumult of 
delight. 

A sail was visible in a north-westerly direc- 
tion and it was evident that she was heading 
straight for the island. 

The question of her identity was settled in 
another hour. 

By that time she had drawn near enough 
to exhibit the peculiarities of her build and 
rigging, and it scarcely needed the display 
she now made of the Norwegian flag to declare 
her identity. 

“The ‘Viking! ” cried Balder, in a trans- 
port, and they have shown the old flag in 
the idea that it is we who are here. They 
may stand off when they see that we have no 
ship—they may think us enemies. So up with 
the signal!” 

A shirt was tied toa stick and waved aloft. 
The “ Viking” continued to advance, all sails 
spread, and soon she was so near that the men 
upon her deck could be distinguished and in one 
or two instances recognised. 

The ship rounded the island and came to an 
anchor on its southern side. Then sent a small 
boat ashore. 

Balder and his followers hurried down to meet 
them. Then there were noisy greetings, and 
Balder sprang into the boat and its crew trans- 
ported him to the ship. 

The boat returned and carried away half the 
number of Norsemen who remained. The 
knight Ivar sat upon a rock, watching the 
transfer of his late companions idly, without 
bitterness, without even feeling. 

For nearly twenty-four hours he, with the 
others, had not tasted food. But he had no 
thought of privations, or personal incon- 
veniences. 

He did not expect to be taken away from the 
island by Balder, but he had a vague idea that 
the freebooter would send him supplies with 
which to support existence until the arrival of 
some fishing-vessel. 

But the little boat brought no provisions 
upon its third trip ashore. The remainder of 
the shipwrecked crew were transported to the 
ship, and our hero seemed to have been com- 
pletely forgotten by his enemies. 

The “ Viking,” however, still lay at. anchor, 
seeming in no hurry to depart. 





A little later the boat appeared again with. 
water-casks, which its crew proceeded to fill. 
This operation was repeated several times, and 
then the Norsemen all returned to the ship. But 
still the “ Viking ” did not raise her anchor or 
unfurl her sails. 

““Why don’t she go?” thought Ivar. “Do 
they expect to meet another vessel here, I 
wonder ?” 

On board the “ Viking” was all jollity and 
feasting. The ship’s cook was engaged in the 
hasty preparations of a great dinner. 

Balder and the officers in command of the 
vessel walked the deck arm-in-arm, and now and 
then the former glanced ashore at the solitary 
figure of his captured enemy. 

At length, as the feast was nearly ready, the 
boat was again lowered and manned, and Balder 
descended and took his place in it, and was 
rowed ashore. 

He sprang out upon the rocks and approached 
Ivar, his big, fair face wearing an odd smile, 
his brawny figure swinging in a careless 
fashion. 

“Well, sir knight,” he said, “ did you think 
I had deserted you and left you to starve ?” 

I presumed so,” said Ivar, coolly. 

« You are mistaken,” returned the freebooter, 
flushing. ‘I had nointention of soleaving you. 
I was your worst enemy, but what did you do? 
You brought me back to life; you warmed me 
and comforted me; you restored my poor fellows. 
And no man ever called Balder ungrateful.” 

**I only obeyed the commonest dictate of hu- 
manity,” said Ivar. 

** But you did it tome! And I mean to show 
you that I value the life you preserved and 

Come with me to the ship. I am its 
master. The dinner is ready. We wait only 
for you.” 

Ivar rose up in silence. 

“ Henceforth,” said Balder, ‘ we are friends. 
I cannot be at enmity with the man who saved 
my life. Give me your hand!” 

The young knight complied with the request. 
He had no longer hatred of Balder. The death 
of Matilda was due to a strange providence, not 
to this lawless Norseman, and Ivar was too noble 
and too generous to refuse the friendship now 
so warmly offered. 

They walked down to the boat and were soon 
transported to the ship. 

Then the great dinner was inaugurated. 

It was a feast fit even for the royalty of that 


day. 

The “ Viking” had lately landed at an island 
to the northward, and had brought away fresh 
meats and provisions in quantity. A boar’s head 
roasted, a great haunch of venison, a pasty, and 
brimming tankards of wine and ale, made up a 
dinner that seemed, to the half-starved, ship- 
wrecked Norwegians, sumptuous beyond de- 
scription. 

Ivar took his place at the table, “above the 
salt,” and ate the portion assigned him in 
silence. He was treated with great respect. The 
officer who had been in charge of the “ Viking” 
was surbordinate to Balder, who took the place 
of honour, and whose courtesy to Ivar was imi- 
tated by his followers. 

While the dinner was in progress the ship was 
got under weigh, and before the banquetors 
arose from the table she was moving swiftly, 
all sails set, with the island several miles 
astern. 

Balder invited his guest to the deck, and the 
two paced slowly its length several times in 
succession. 

“Whither are you bound?” saidIvar. “Do 
you go now to Norway ?” 

“No. I do not like to return with the odour of 
ill-luck hanging to my garments. I have lost a 
good ship and many men. I have enough men 
still on this vessel to do my will. I shall go back 
to the Manx waters and pick up another vessel 
and treasure, or I’ll sack a castle, or even carry 
off some great noble and hold him for ransom. 
By my faith, I'd like to carry off the king him- 
self !” 

“ He is too well guarded to be captured by the 
force at your commani. So you will go back to 
Man? is none there will pay ransom for 
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me, Balder, and I would not: accept:my liberty 
at the expense of any man’s purse.” 

*“T do not ask @ ransom for you, sit knight. 
You gave me back my life; I give you back 
your freedom. That is a fair exehange, for 
life and liberty are of equal values: Is it not 
so ?”” 

«Life has ceased:to ‘be of value to»me,” re- 
plied Ivar. “I have thought much since the 
night of the wreck. My old pursuits ‘have ‘lost 
ail their charms. Matilda is dead, and che world 
to me is a desert. I cannot die by my own hand, 
‘or suicide is mortal sin. But I can devote my- 
self to the service of my Maker, and that I'shall 
do. If you set me ashore in Man I shall make 
my way to the convent of St. Mary’s, and'entreat 
to be allowed to join the brotherhood. “I shall 
become a monk.” 

«A monk! You?” 

It was no wonder that Balder’ stared in 
amazement. 

Ivar was the very picture of a kni¢ht—a 
soldier. 

His, carriage was military. His disposition 
was ardent, brave to rashness, gay and debonair 
—not at all the character appropriate to a re- 
ciuse. 

He seemed formed for the battlefield, the 
court, the lady’s drawing-room ‘and bower-—not 
for monkish cells and. fastings, for constant 
pravers and a life of ‘asceticism. 

“Yes, I,’” said the young knight, siching; 
my career is over.’ My ambition died: with 
Matilda. I shall devote the remainder of thy 
life to prayers.” 





«Well, you will think better of that. resolve, 
T hope,” said the freebooter. “ Névertheless, you | 
must do as vou will. ‘I give you your freedom. | 
Relinquish it again if you choose. ‘ I shall have | 
done all I could for you.” 

And the subject was dropped, not to’be again | 
resnmed by them. 

The “Viking” proved to be a better boat | 
than her late consort, but by reason of’ contrary | 
winds she was an entire week in reaching the | 
Manx waters. 

One pleasant night, or rather morning, for 
the hour was about two o'clock, the “Viking” 
entered the little cove near Baltred’s cottage. 

The stars were shining. The’ air was ‘clear, 
and the old, low stone house ‘could be seen dis- 
tinctly, throned in its gardens. 

A deathly stillness pervaded the scene. No 


animated objeet could be seen anywhere: The | 


farmhouse was wrapped in silence. 
was undoubtedly abed and asleep. 

A boat was lowered and manned. 

Our hero shook hands with Balder; who said 
to him : 

** Good luck go with you, sir knight: | I hope 
that you will give over your foolish idea of ‘be- 
coming a monk, and that you and I will meet 
again, even if we meet lance to lancein open 
war. I respect a brave enemy, and I respect 
you. The Lord be with you !” 

Ivar descended to the boat and was’ conveyed 
to the shore. 

He stood on the beach until the boat had re- 
turned to its place, and the “ Viking * had‘sailed 
away on its quest for prey, and then he walked 
slowly towards the house. 

Only ten or twelve days had passed since he 
and Matilda had found refuge under this hospit- 
able roof—since Baltred had undertaken to con- 
vey them to the English coast—but those days 
had been crowded with events, with bitterness 
and anguish. 

Matilda was dead! He had lost for ever his 
beautiful’ promised bride.’ ‘She had ‘found a 
grave in the sea, and his ambition, his‘ worldly 
hope, were buried with her. 

Life was but a burden to him now, and he 
would have gladly been rid of it could he have 
been so without acting the part of the, coward 
and taking his own life. 

So thinking, his heart heavy, his.steps. slow, 
he entered the porch and .knocked loudly. upon 
the massive door. He was obliged to repeat the 
summons several times before "he succeeded: in 
arousing the inmates, 


Everyone 


loved by her tenantry. 





But at last steps were,heard »on: the stone 


floor «within, and Baltred’s yoice. demanded 


gruffly: 

“Who is there? What is wanted’ at this un- 
seemly hour ?” , 

“It is I, Baltred—the.knight Ivar!” 

*« Who didst thou say ?”” 

« The knight Ivar.” 

“It is false, knave.. Thou canst not play thy 
stale jokes on me. The knight Ivar and the 
Lady Matilda have been taken captive by the 
Norwegian pirates.’ 

«I have been brought back, Baltred..: Do you 
not recognise my voice? I have but just landed 
on your beach. Youcan seé the Notwegian 
vessel from your roof.” 

Baltred departed to put this: statement to the 
proof. He came hurrying back, and unfastened 
the door without further questioning, and stood 
face to face with our hero.. He held a lantern 
in his hand, and upraising it, let its light fall 
upon Ivar’s visage. 

“ It is the knight,” he cried, joyfully. ‘It is 
Ivar himself, thank heaven! We believed you 
on your way to Norway, and never expected to 
set eyes upon you again!| Come in; come in! 
You are welcome back, sir knight !”’ 

Heopened the door wide and Ivar entered the 
hall. Baltred» continned to hold the door: open, 
peering out into the night. 

I amoalone; Baltred,”’ said Ivar, compre- 
hending thevold. man’s thought. 

“Alone? Where isthe Lady Matilda ?”’ 

«She is dead !’’ 

The fisher nearly dropped the laritern in: his 
amazement. 

«« What did yousay ?’”’ he gasped. “I did not 
hear. I must be getting: old.. Where is our 
sweet lady, good Ivar ?” 

“She is dead, Baltred! 
sea!” 

“Dead! Drowned! May the good Lord have 
merey' on us! Dead, and: she so: young; so 
beautiful, so rich, so loved! This is a sorry day, 
forus all. Forgive me, sir knight; for forget- 
ting that the blow comes heaviest on you. Yet 
she loved you best of all the world, and that 
thought should bring you icomfort.. Dead!’ I 
will waken the old wife and tell. her: the ‘sad 
news. Ah; here she comes !” 

The good dame appeared at ;this juncture in 
short gown and petticoat, and Baltred unfolded 
to her the tidings Ivar had brought. 

The woman gave way to tears and loud 
lamenting: Poor Lady Matilda had been dearly 


Drowned in the 


When Baltred and his: wife 
calmer, Ivar-asked : 

“ Did any ill come to you; Baltred, for your 
aid to us in our attempted escape ?” 

“None, sir: » They’ hadi nie over at Castle 
Grand before the king the next morning; and 
Reginald questioned me sharply, but he ordered 


had. grown 


meno punishment. The news that) the Lady | ing 


Matilda had been carried off by Norwegian 
— ‘seemed to have completely overwhelmed 
im. He bade me go in J 

“Is the king still at Castle Grand?” 

“No; he is returned to Castle Rushton. The 
Lady. Godiva‘is in possession of Castle Grand, 
with her castellan, chaplain, and retainers. The 
king sent outa goodly portion of his fleet in 
pursuit: of the pirates, but no: trace was found 
of them: The “Shark” was the fastest vessel 
in the royal service.” ' 

««TIs ‘there other news ?” 

“None other. Except; perhaps,’ added 
Baltred, “‘that spies are'everywhere aboutthe 
island, looking for your return. The king 
imagined that the Lady Matilda; would ransom 
you and herself, and that you might both return 
to Castle Grand to take possession of her pro- 
perty and to provoke a rebellion among the 
people. It would not be hard: to do, that, I 
think, for they are disaffected. They like not 
the king’s attack on Godred’s castle... They say 
that he has persecuted the Lady Matilda. The 
king fears an uprising, and he has reason to fear 
it.: And so, fancying that. you. may. return 





threatened to punish with death any. person who 
shall harbour or aid you !”” 

“I shall be on my guard,’’ said-Ivar. ‘There 
is.one roof able to, shelter, me. _. There is one 
place even in Man where I shall._be safe. I shall 
go-to the convent of St, Mary’s.. . The.abhot is 
the brother.of .Ranulph; my .foster-father,: and 
he will defend me..An,inmate of. St. Mary’s—a 
monk—is safe even from the persecutions.of the 
king. ;L,will not linger here.longer lest I bring 
harm upon you!” 

He moved, towards the door. 

Baltred and his wife entreated him to remain 
until morning, but he declined their hospitality. 
Not for worlds, would. he ; have. imperilled 
them. : 

Seeing that they could not;.induce him to 
remain, the good dame. hurried away,;soon re- 
turning with a packet.of food; for. consumption 
on his journey. 

Then he made his adieuxand went forthagain 
into the night. 

As he quitted the farm-yard, a. man; who had 
seen him land from the-ship.and who had been 
crouching under the farm-house windows, started 
up and followed him stealthily.. This. man was 
one of the king’s spies! 


(To be Continued.) 








FOUR MILLIONAIRES. 


Four residents of San: Francisco died:m 1878 
—Hopkins, Colton, Reese, and .O’Brien—all of 
whom began life in poverty and died reputed 
millionaires, each of three of them, leaving an 
estate estimated at more than £1,600.000. 
Hopkins’ was strict, economical,,fond of busi- 
ness for the sake,of, business, with a strong 
sense of duty, and adislike of display, He was 
a quiet, just man, liked and trnsted.by all.who 
knew him, well fitted to thrive by prudence and 
thrift, avoiding, everything that. looked to him 
like speculation, but not unable .to comprehend 
or-unwilling to undertake great enterprises. 

Colton was a very different man: '. He began 
life as an office-holder, was a national politician, 
and, was fond of participating in public move- 
ments and influencing men about him. He-had 
a natural liking for speculation, and.made many 
investments, which would..never hawe found 
favour with Hopkins; but.he was much.more 
careful than the average speculator. He enjoyed 
the spendingas well as the making of his money. 
He was proud of his magnificent home, .and was 
the only one of the four, that had ones Hopkins 
dying, before the completion of his palace, which 
he built, rather as a sense of duty to California 
than to gratify his: own:taste,, Like the, others, 
Colton had an excellent reputation for fair deal- 


It would, we imagine, be no injustice. to 
Michael Reese to call-him:a genteel miser.. He 
had a genius,for lending money. An, excellent 
judge of men and a. sound thinker, he: carefully 
studied the investments. offered to him before 
accepting them. It was. his rule to rely exclu- 
sively on his own judgment, and never to take 
a large risk merely because of.a possibility 
of large gains.. Reasonable certainty of a 
moderate profit was, in. his, opinion, the. first 
requisite; in a business, transaction... After he 
had. acquired his _ first, million . he; borrowed 
largely, and, nobody knew, better where. to 
borrow, cheap or to. lend dear.. He provided 
himself with a good stock of available securities, 
from which he could readily obtain money from 
people who would not lend unless they could 
obtain their funds at very short notice. He 
loaned at much higher rates. 

It is said by those who ought to know that he 
made £40,000 annually on borrowed money. He 
paid several visits’ to Europe, and sometimes 
indulged in little luxuries ; but his expenditures 
for personal enjoyment were generally less than 
those of ‘men with an income of £500 a year. 


secretly and incite the people to ‘rebel against | His only gift:of money for a public:purpese in 
him and banish him, be hasspies everywhere.” | his lifetime, so far as:we know, wasithat of £300 

“Yes,” said the dame, “and he-has set a to: purchase Lieber’s: library .for,'the State 
great price upon your ‘head,. SircIvar,.and_ University. He could make himself agreeable 
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in company, awd was fair and faithful in busi- 
ness transactions. 

W. S. O’Brien had no uncommon capacity in 
any respect, and in the ordinary course of events 
he would never have made more than a moderate 
fortune. He owed much of his great success to 
genial manners. As a good fellow he had few 
superiors. - He always had a cheerfal word for 
everybody, and everybody liked him. His popu- 
larity contributed much to give a start to the 
house of Flood and..O’Brien, and he was fortu- 
nate enough to be associated with men whose 
special knowledge and talents raised the firm, to 
princely wealth... He did not bother himself 
much in the acquisition-or in the management 
of his wealth; it added little to his enjoyment ; 
and made little change in ‘his tastes or associa- 
tions. He was to the last the same plain, simple- 
hearted man among his old friends as in the 
earlier days, Each of these four men deserved 
his good fortune, acquired it fairly, and: used it 
in a manner that did uo harm to the commu- 
nity. 

Hopkins obtained much of-his wealth from 
Government subsidies ; but in return he helped 
to build: 2,000 miles of railroad, and he made a 
good; return for all he got. Colton helped to 
build 700 miles of railroad. O’Brien’s wealth 
contributed, to erect one of the ‘finest buildings 
and to found.one of the wealthiest banks in the 
United States. Reese erected many good build- 
ings., Hopkins; O’Brien, and Reese were child- 
less ;- Colton leaves two daughters. 





THE,ORIGIN OF COMETS. 





In his theory of the development of the solar 
system, Kant derives the comets from the sub- 
stance of the condensing solar nebula, He re- 
gards them as really planets, which; through 
some disturbing ‘cause, have been forced out of 
their’ normal orbit. On the other hand, La 
Place, in working out his nebula hypothesis; 
supposes cométs to be formed of matter dis- 
persed throughout the regicns of the fixed stars, 
and that ‘their origin’ has no ‘relation to the 
solar nebula. Are we in possession of facts 
which may warrant a _—s decision ‘between 
these two theories ? his inquiry has recently 
been studied by Professor Newton, who, in ‘a 
recent number. of the “American Journal of 
Science‘ and‘“Art,” ‘first indicates~ the ‘conse- 
quences of the two theories: with régard to form 
and distribution of the cometary paths, and then 
comparés ‘the actually observed paths of 247 
comets.’ . 

The former are represented. by the author in 
two, graphic curves, and when the results of ob- 
servation are put into the sameform, it is at 
first found that the curve thus had differs from 
both the theoretical’ones. As, however, the 
known comets all have their perihelion (that 
part of their orbit nearest the sun) within the 
orbit of Mars, and are exposed to planctary dis- 
turbances, Professor Newton calculates the .in- 
fluence of these disturbances, and:arrives at the 
result’ that the curve corrésponding to .the 
actual cometary paths is thus brought into good 
agreement with the theoretical curve deduced 
from La Place’s hypothesis,. whereas it does not 
s0 agree with the curve from Kant’s hypothesis. 
Thus the origin of ‘comets, it seems, must be 
placed in interstellar,space. , ~ 





AN APPROPRIATE HYMN. 





_A srupenr at one of the theological semina- 
ries had written with much'‘care'a sermon and 
passed it to the professor for criticism. After a 
fortnight he called on the' professor and stated 


that he would be glad of ahy suggestions from’ 


him, but his mariuscript was returned without 
any criticism or suggestion: The student, well 
pleased with his own production, was intent on 
having the opinion’ of his teacher, and called on 
him again ; and referring to the sermon, asked 
what hymns would be appropriate in connection 





with it. The professor replied, “The most ap- 
propriate hymn I can think of is, ‘ Now lay me 
down to sleep.’ ” 





THE WANDERER. 


<<. 
> 





A LARGE, square house standing solitary and 
alone in the dense shadows of the wet even- 
ing, all its lower windows aflame with ruddy 
light. 

As the glowing windows broke upon the 
vision, a poor, forlorn little creature, who was 
staggering along the high-road nearly ready to 
sink down with exhaustion, uttered a faint cry 
of relief, and tried to hurry her lagging foot- 
steps. 

“I must find shelter or perish,” she mur- 
mured. ‘They candono more than turn me 
away. It is terrible to be exposed to the pitiless 
storm.” 

She passed through agate from whence a 
gravel-drive led up to the door. Fully ten 
minutes elapsed before she gained the handsome 
portals; now barred and? bolted, doubtless,. for 
the nights. 

Her courage failed her fora moment.) ‘It 
is of no usé to knock,” she moaned, wringing 
her¢oldhands helplessly. I am nothing to 







these « —-I have no elaim:.to”their hospi- 
tality. *s¥ill drive mefrom the door like a 
dog,” hy Pings 

Presently ‘she cr ie*closeto the wall, 


and peered in at the neatesty ; 

Neamthe cewtre-tableyon which stood a shaded 
astral ldap, @ gentleman sat reading a news- 
papers: ie 

He was’ a handsome, ‘rather portly-looking 
person of about forty-five: 

I Sima attire busy with Berlin 


wools. pee a i 

She pean cere we? « her face rege 
sharp.expression not parti¢ularly attractive. 
centleman seemed much the kinder-tooking: of 
the two. : 


«No, no, I cannot énter here,” thoughtthe |. 


poor girl, as she gazed ‘imupon the bright, beau- 
tiful room. . “ These. people do not. want: me—I 
should soil their pretty carpets fo Sawa furni- 
ture, and only be in the ways) ‘@' place 
where I can lie down and die?” —_ : 
She staggered on a few steps towards the rear 
of the house; 
Suddenly her strength utterly gave waysand 
she fell with a dull thud againsta side door that 
was fast. locked and bolted like “all the rest: 
The sound of her» fall roused '‘aneelderly ser- 
vant woman who'sat’ nodding’ over thé: kitchen 
fire; more than half asleep: 
She'started to her feet, rubbing her eyes, and 
looking rather frightened. 
/ Mercyon me! What's that?” she ejacu- 
ited. 


Presently she gathered courage to undo the 
fastenings of the door and throw it open. Great 
was her consternation to see a ‘forlorn youn?’ 
woman, drenched. to'the ‘skin, tumble‘into the 
room and fall’insensible at her feet.° 

Well, I never! What will happen next ?” 
the woman muttered, after staring at the unex- 
pected vision like one spell-bound for several 
seconds. é 

Stepping to the door of the inner room, she 
threw it open: 

“ Master,” she called, in an unsteady voice, 
‘*will you please come here &) moment ?” 

The gentleman threw aside his paper and 
entered the kitehen. 

«Why, Martha, what’s all this?” he inquired, 
catching sight ‘of the forlorn figure on the 
floor. 

“It’s either a ghost, sir, of a witch, or a 
young woman.” 

« The latter, I should say. But how did she 
get here ?”” 

“I hearda noise at the door, sir, and opened 
it, and'she fell just as you see her.” 

The gentleman drew nearer: mec 

,“ What.is the matter with the poor child?” 
he inquired. 








The lady with the Berlin wools had ‘dropped 
her work at? made her way into the kitchen. 
She stood regarding the drenched little figure, 
an expression that seemed anything but amiable 
upon her face. 

«‘She’s intoxicated, of course. I thought you 
understood that sort of pergon, Colonel Brent- 
ford. Don’t waste any pityupon her.” 

«Hush! I believe shethasifainted.” 

“It’s a drunken’stupor, more likely.” 

« Master is right,” said the’ servant, stooping 
and lifting the girls head upon her bosom. 
** Poor dear! see how white sheis. She must 
have fainted from exhaustion. Something must 
be done for her.” 

“* Of course,” Colonel Brentford said, hastily. 
«She cannot be left to reeaver by herself. We 
will carry her to. the sofatin the next room, 
Martha ; afterwards you*had better make ready 
a hot bath as quickly as possible.” 

The lady uttered a protest. 

“Let the*creature remains where she is, 
Colonel Brentford. Of/course she is only a 
common vagrant. Justook ateher clothes— 
not a dry thread on whem The sofa will be 
ruinedyy 4 

No matter,” he answered, witha grimace. 
‘« Pleasestandout ofthe way, Mrs. Pepper. 
There*is no time to waste.” 

A fewminutésdater,the ‘forlorn ‘night-wan- 
deror was-reposing on the yelvet cushions in the 
beautifiil@room she had admired so much, and 
Colonel Bretford was bending over her, chafing 
her cold handsvand bathing her temples with all 
the tendernessof a woman. 

«3 lovely ‘face, a wonderful face,” he 
muttered, but very sorrowful! Poor child! 
whatever he®trouble, she has been more sinned 
against than: Fa 

Meanwhile@Martha had stirred the kitchen 
fire to'a brighter blaze, and was heating water, 
and " @of her own nicely-ironed 
undergarmentstin its ruddy glow, to be in readi- 
ness whemwanted. 

Hetitheart'was full of pity for! the helpless 
stranger. 
“Mrs. Pepper alone remained indifferen t. 

Colonel Brentford is foolish,” she muttered, 
under her breath, “or he would have that 
creature thrust from the door, as she de- 
serves.” 

Presently the girl heaved a deep sigh, and 
opened her eyes. 

«Where am I?” she asked, sitting up, and 
looking all around like one bewildered. 

« With friends,” Colonel Brentford answered, 
holding a cordial to her lips. “Drink this. 
You will feel better afterwards.” 

She drained every drop, then sank back upon 
the pillows with another heavy sigh. 

« What is your name, my poor ehild ?” 

« Eloise Vane.” 

“ Have you walked far ?” 

“Many, many miles,” she replied; a slight 
shudder ranning over her. “ I>was'very weary 
—ready to lie down and die.” 

« Are’you hungry?” the colonel asked, after a 

ause. 

Yes, yes,” Eloise answered, eagerly, lifting 
her large brown yes to hisface. ‘TI have not 
tasted a morsel of food for'two days.” 

“ Heavens !is it possible ?”’ 

He hurried -into-the kitchen and gave Martha 
afew whispered directions. ; 

The woman entered almost immedirtely; 
bringing a cup of milk, some bread, and the 
remnants of a cold.fowl. 

Eloise ate like a person .nearly famished : it 
gave her strength enough to withdraw with 
Martha, and after a warm bath she was 
installed ina handsome chainber, ‘and left to 
repose. 

When she came downstairs the next 
morning, looking pale and sweet as an old-time 
saint, Colonel Brentford was waiting to receive 
her. 

“You shall breakfast better than you supped,” 
he said; with a’ pleasant simile’ ‘Come, my 
dear, lean'upon my arm.’ We were only waiting 
for you to appear.” 

When breakfast was over, he led her into the 
drawing-room. 
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(WHAT WILL THE WORLD sa¥?.] 


ce Now tell me your plans for the future,” he 
raid. 

‘IT have none,” Eloise sadly answered. “I 
shall wander on and on again, as before, and 


by-and-bye perhaps I may find some work to 
do.” 


“ You are net geimg to anyone you know ?” 
“Tam going nowhere in particular,” she 


"replied. 


“Then you shall remain here with us for the 
present. There’s plenty to do, if you want work. 
You can help Martha about the sewing, and I 
may want you to read to me, now and then, or 
write my letters. What do you say ?” 

The girl’s eyes filled with tears. “Are you 
in earnest ?” she asked, eagerly. ‘ Will you 
really give me a refuge in this beautiful 
home.?” 

“Why not?” 

“I did not hope for such good fortune.” 

“So much the better. You will be all the more 
thankful for it, perhaps.” 

Eloise had indeed found a pleasant refuge. 
Her duties were merely nominal, and she spent 
several hours of each day in the library with her 
kind benefactor, reading his favourite authors, 
or writing at his dictation. Very precious hours 
they were—how precious she did not realise 
until they were over. 

As the days wore on, her cheeks became more 
rounded in their outlines, a dainty, peach-like 
bloom stole into them, and the light returned to 
her eyes. 


She was almost happy. 
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Master and servants petted her alike. Mrs. 
Pepper alone held herself aloof. She was a dis- 
tant relative of Colonel Brentford’s and had 
come to Ingleside uninvited, some two years 
before, and established herself there as house- 
keeper. 

She was a widow of long standing, and hoped 
some day to reign as mistress over the grand old 
place. 

Of course the prospect of a younger and fairer 
rival was not an agreeable one. 

For a time she laboured hard to induce Colonel 
Brentford to send Eloise away; but all efforts 
in this direction proving unsuccessful, she 
found herself compelled to resort to new ex- 
pedients. 

“It is strange that the colonel should be so 
foolish,” she thought, angrily. “The girl is no 
better than an ordinary tramp, and yet he is 
half in love with her already. Who knows what 
her past life has been? Scandalous enough, 
there’s no doubt. She must not be allowed to 
practise her wiles upon him any longer.” 

One day, finding Eloise alone in one of the 
lower rooms, she said, abruptly : 

“‘T’m glad you are here, Miss Vane; I want a 
little private talk with you. Shut the door, and 
come nearer, if you please.” , 

Wonderingly the girl obeyed. 

“T shall speak freely, my dear, as I would to 
a younger sister, if Ihad one. Your position 


in this house does not please we. By what right 
do you remain a single hour ?” 














SS 


That is so. I’m glad you realise it. Colonel 
Brentford keeps you out of charity. No high- 
minded girl would consent to remain under such 
circumstances.” 

** But where can I go.” 

“That is your own concern,” Mrs. Pepper 
said, giving her head a toss. 

“Tam of some use,” Eloise added, a flush 
kindling in her cheeks. ‘I sew and embroider, 
and read aloud for Colonel Brentford, and write 
most of his letters, and-——” 

Mrs. Pepper angrily interrupted her. 

« Yes, that’s the worst of it! . You ought to 
be ashamed of yourself, shutting yourself up 
with that man hour after hour, with nobody by 
to see what is going on. You ought to be 
ashamed, I say.” 

Eloise started at the words, her brown eyes 
opened wider and wider with amazement, and 
suddenly, as she comprehended the full meaning 
| of those cruel sentences, she sank into a seat 
and burst into a terrible passion of sobs and 
tears. 

“You are right,” she said, when she had 
grown somewhat calmer. “I have been very 


imprudent. But, believe me, I never thought 
of it before. Yes, I will leave Ingleside at 
once.” 


“It is the best and wisest thing you can do. 
And the sooner you find a new home, the 
better.” 

Mrs. Pepper drew back her skirts, and sailed 
out of tue room, leaving the weeping girl 
alone. 

Eloise did not remain solitary many minutes, 
however. 

Suddenly a kind, firm hand fell lightly upon 
her bowed head. 

What troubles you, dear child?” said the 
voice of Colonel Brentford, close beside her. 
‘* Look up, and tell me all your sorrow.” 

A quick tremor ran over her. 

“T have been so blind—so weak and blind,” 
she sobbed. ‘ You do not want me here—you 
never did. I was friendless and helpless, and 
your kind heart would not suffer you to send me 
away. Youcreated duties that did not exist, 
and I have been really the recipient of charity 
all these weeks.” 

A blank look of astonishment swept over the 
colonel’s face, but it gradually gave place to a 
very different expression. 

«““Who has been. talking to you?” he said, 
quickly. ‘Did not Mrs. Pepper leave the room 
shortly before I entered it ?” 

“Yes.” ; 

“Tam sure of it. Confound the woman! 
You must not listen to one word that she 
says.” 

v How can I help it when——” 

“Let me tell you,” he interrupted, his lips 
close to her ar, his arm stealing his way round 
her trembling figure. “I did not intend to speak 
so soon, but that meddlesome idiot has forced 
me toit. Iwill give you the right to remain 
here as long as you live, if you wish it, Don’t 
you understand, dear child? Ilove you, and 
wish to make you my wife.” 
“Oh, no! No, no, no! 
be td 

‘Throwing up her arms wildly, she broke from 
his embrace, and darting to the other end of the 
room, stood there in a crouching attitude, as 
though ready to fly further at a moment’s warn- 
ing. 


That can never 


‘She was pale as death and her heart beat ready 
to burst from her bosom. 

“No, no! Never!” shekept repeating. “It 
cannot be !” 

Colonel Brentford looked at her sorrow- 
fully. 

“TI understand,” he said, in a low, pained 
voice, breaking the silence that fell between 
them. “ You cannot love a man old enough to 
be your father. I was an idiot for thinking it. 
I will not distress you with this subject again. 
You shall remain at Ingleside as my adopted 
daughter. Will that do?” 

Suppressing a cry, Eloise threw herself for- 





“Thave no right,” Eloise answered, in a 





trembling voice. 


ward and clasped his hand between both her 


j own. 
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«I have deceived you,” she moaned, “I do 
not deserve the love you have given me.” 

« Deceived me! How?” 

«JT cannot tell you—I dare not. Only let me 
go away where you will never see me again. 
Let me go!” ' 

«My poor child, calm yourself,” he said, really 
alarmed at her wildness. | “We will not con- 
tinue this subject at the present time. You are 
unequal to it. But my trust in you, like my 
love, is too deeply rooted to be easily shaken.” 

Stooping suddenly, he pressed a burning 
kiss on her clinging hands, then tore himself 
away. 

Eloise looked after him, as he went out, tears 
streaming down her cheeks likerain. ‘“Fare- 
well, kind friend,” she murmured, in a broken 
voice, “ farewell for ever.” 

She did not see him again. 

At dead of night the desolate young creature 
stole softly downstairs, dressed in the same 
garments she had worn on coming to Ingieside, 
and had reached the outer door, when a hand 
was laid upon her shoulder. 

«Where are you going, miss ?” 

It was Martha’s voice. 

The old woman stood beside her in her night- 
clothes. 

The moonbeams streaming in through the fan- 
light over the door fell clearly on her face. 

“TI heard you go past my chamber,” the 
woman said. “I’ve seen more of what’s going 
on than you realise, perhaps, and something 
told me it was your step in the corridor, and 
that you were leaving Ingleside. Will you not 
tell me where you intend to go?” 

* Anywhere,” the girl answered, breathing 
painfully. “ What does it matter? I must go. 
You shall not keep me?” 

“Tf it’s Mrs. Pepper that’s driving you away, 
miss, I’m sure you need not mind her——” 

“It isn’t,” Eloise interrupted. ‘There are 
other reasons why I must go. Don’t say any 
more—don’t. I can’t bear it.” 

The wild, pleading tones went straight to 
Martha’s heart. 

“TI won't,” she said. “I believe you are try- 
ing to do what is right, and that’s enough. It 
isn’t necessary that I should understand your 
troubles. But you must not go among utter 
strangers. Waita moment. I havea sister 
living in a snug little cottage of her own in the 
next county. I'll give youa note to her; per- 
haps she will take you in for the present.” 

The girl stood clinging to the bannisters until 
Martha returned. 

‘The ten minutes of waiting seemed like so 
many hours. 

At last she held the promised note clutched in 
her fingers, and had received Martha’s minute 
instructions how to find her sister. 

‘You will not tell?’ she gasped, kissing the 
woman’s wrinkled cheek. “You will not betray 
my hiding-place ?” 

“No, no. Trust me, and depart in peace.” 

The next instant the door closed sullenly upon 
poor Eloise—she was shut out of the Eden in 
which she had been so happy. 

The moonlight shone pityingly on her dark 
little figure as she hurried along the high-road 
= lighted up the way. But it was a dreary 

itting. 

The next day at noon she stood knocking at 
the door of a mite of a cottage, on the emerald 
shores of a little lake. A mite ofa woman 
answered the summons, and she was ushered 
into a sitting-room. The woman was Martha’s 
sister. 

“Now, miss, will you be good enough to tell 
me what you want ?” she said, pleasantly, after 
having drawn out the easiest chair for the ac- 
commodation of her guest. 

Eloise produced Martha’s letter. The woman 
read it, and then studied the faee opposite with 
curious intentness for some minutes. 

“ = you sew ?” she abruptly inquired. 

oe es.” 


“ Pick berries ?” 

« Oh, yes.” 

“That’s well. Martha says you want a home, 
and a chance to earn your living. That’s the 
way I earn mine—sewing for the grand folks in 


the village two miles below, and selling berries 
in their season. There’s room for us both, if 
you wish to remain and see how you like it.” 

Eloise felt thankful forany refuge. The woman 


scrupulously clean. 
Altogether, it was not a bad heaven for one so 
forlorn as herself. 

The month waned. One still, sultry afternoon 
Eloise had been roaming the fields in search of 
wild strawberries, and returned in the early 
twilight. 

She had on one of Mrs. Hunt’s wids sun-hats, 
and had almost reached the cottage door before 
she observed that a young man, dressed ina 
stylish suit of grey cassimere, stood leaning 
carelessly over the rustic fence. 

“Will you give me a drink of water, 
madame ?” 

Eloise started as though she had received an 
electric shock at the sound of that well-modu- 
lated voice. 

Turning slowly round, she looked with a wild 
stare into the mzn’s upturned face. 

Over her own features spread a strange, sickly 
pallor, her knees bent under her, and throwing 
up her hands as though to keep him away, she 
gasped : 

«Jack Thorne! Good heavens, what brings 
you here ?” 

The man seemed as utterly astonished as her- 
self. He caught his breath once or twice, then 
slowly a cruel, mocking smile stole round his 
handsome mouth. 

** Eloise!’ he exclaimed. ‘This is a surprise! 
Who ever dreamed of finding you in this out-of- 
the-way place?” . 

The girl sat down ona seat beside the door, 
beating her hands before her like a person 
demented. 

“What do you want?” she said, ina faint, 
trembling voice. “Tell me at once, then go your 
way.” 

** What! go and leave you behind the moment 
I find you?” he cried, exasperatingly. 

« Yes, yes.” 

“TI could not think of it.” 

« You must go,” she said, firmly. ‘I have 
suffered enough through you. Be merciful, now, 
and keep away from me.” 

««Where have you hidden yourself all these 
weeks, Eloise ?” 

She made no answer. 

The man’s eyes remained. fixed upon her face 
a moment, then a sneering laugh broke from his 


S. 

y I find you changed,” he said. ‘ You don’t 
seem glad in the least to see me. I don’t under- 
stand it, my dear. Where is the love you once 
roe for me ?” 

“Dead? Oh,no! You don’t mean that.” 

“I do,” she answered, slowly and painfully. 
“ You killed it, and in so doing nearly crushed 
out my life as well.’ 

«Now you are getting melodramatic.” 

«It is the truth,” she said, striking her hands 
fiercely together. “It was a cowardly blow you 
dealt me. The Lord’s graee alone held me back 
from self-destruction. But itis over now—your 
dominion ended. Go your way, and let me go 
mine.” 

“May I ke hanged ifIdo! You are prettier 
than ever, Eloise. Come, let us shake hands and 
be friends, as of old.” 

He opened the little gate, and came towards 
her conciliatingly. 

A dreadful shiver ran over the girl’s slight 
form, but she drew herself up with flashing eyes 
and defiance in her face. 

“ Don’t touch me,” she said, breathing slowly 
and heavily. ‘ I'-won’t bear it.” 

“Why, Eloise, what's allthis ?” he exclaimed, 
drawing back, and speaking in a tone of genuine 
surprise. ‘ Won’t you even give me one kiss 


; for the old time’s sake ?” 


“I believe I should kill you if you dared touch 
me.” 

He gave a suppressed cry. 

Ts that the way you feel ?” he said, staring 
hard at her, in a rather way. 





“I hate you!’ she answered, between her 


teeth. “When you cast me off, it was for ever. 
Go, go! it maddens me to look at you.” 

There was something in her desperate tone 
and determined manner that compelled him to 


seemed decent and kind, and her cottage was | yield 


eld. 
“ Well,” he said, after a minute’s silence. 

* T’ll leave you now, since you are s0 anxious to 

get ridof me. But you will think differently 

of this to-morrow. I did treat you rather 

shabbily the last time we met, but I’m sorry for 

it now, and anxious to make amends. Say that 

you forgive me before I go.” 

She stood with her head bent, and the colour 
coming and going in her cheeks, but answered 
not a word. 

“You won’t make up. Very good—I can wait 
your own time. I’m stopping with some friends 

in the village below. Be on the watch to-morrow 
—I shall certainly ride this way.” 

The gate shut sharply—he was gone. Eloise 
turned and entered the house, walking slowly, 

like one whose powers of mind and body are all 

benumbed. 

Someone rose from-the darkest corner of the 
sitting-room. 

“Ts it you, Mrs. Hunt?” she cried, straining 
her eyes in the semi-darkness, and trying to 
still the wild throbbing of her heart. 

“Mrs. Hunt has gone out,” answered a well- 
remembered voice. ‘I sat here alone, waiting 
for you.” . 

Eloise leaned against the wall with a quick 
drawn breath. 

The floor seemed to be upheaving at her feet, 
the room to swing round and round. 

“ Colonel Brentford !”” 

“Yes. Martha told me where to find you. 
Something led me to think she knew your 
hiding-place, and I compelled her to tell.” 

He slowly advanced, and stood where the 
fading light streamed through the open window 
full upon his face. 

It was pale as death, with a look of hope- 
less misery in the eyes that had so often 
rested upon her with love and pity in their clear 
depths. 

“You heard ?” she cried, and sank down on a 
chair, groaning heavily. 

« Yes, every word reached my ears distinctly. 
I could not help hearing. It is just as well that 
I did. Eloise, I want you to tell me where you 
knew that man, and what he is to you.” 

“I cannot,” she gasped, covering her face 
with her hands. ‘I cannot.” 

“You might as well. Why should the truth be 
kept back any longer ?” 

Silence fora while. At length Eloise lifted 
her head, and said, in the low tones of utter 
despair : 

“Tt is a dreadful story—worse than anything 
you can imagine. Spare me the shame of telling 
it. Go away, and cease to think of me or my 
troubles. It is the kindest thing you can do.” 

He hesitated a moment, and seemed to struggle 
with himself. At length he held out his hand, 
saying : ’ 

*« My poor‘child, is there nothing I can do to 
help you ?” 

** Nothing.” 

*“ There may come a time in the future when 
you will need my aid. If there should, you know 
where to find me ?” 

“ Yes, thank you.” 

She suffered her cold fingers to rest in his 
clasp a moment. 

Almost before she was aware his lips were 
showering kisses upon them, and he had gathered 
her close to his heart in a strong, passionate 
embrace. 

“Forgive me,” he said, huskily. “I had 
hoped such a different result from this interview. 
The pain and disappointment are more than I 
can bear.” 

Then his arms fell, he pushed her from him, 
and was gone without another word. 

Eloise stood looking after him with staring 
eyes. 

"She believed it was the last time she should 
behold him this side of eternity. “It is better 
so,” she murmured, “ better so!” 

But, oh, how her heart ached ! 





The girl was mistaken in her convictions. The 
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next day at noon she was sitting: lancuidly 
before the cottage door, when steps were heard 
approaching. 

Her heart gave a sndden bound as she looked 


up. 

It was Colonel Brentford. 

He came up the path and through the gate on 
the run. 

There was a terrible look on” his face as he 
confronted her. 

When he would have spoken; no words came 
to his pallid lips. 

“I thought you were gone—gone for ever!” 
said the girl, speaking with an effort. 

He made no response. 

Coming nearer; he suddenly’ caught her arm 
in a grip of steel. 

« Fly, fly !” he hoarsely whispered. «“ I hurried 
on to warn you. . There isn’t a morrent to lose: 
For heaven’s:sake, go at once !”” 

She stared at him like one bewildered: 

**T do not-understand you. From whom am I 
to fly ?” 

« The officers of the law. - You are.certain to 
be suspected. Go, go!’ 

The wildness in his face and voice: -was‘even 
more impressing than the words. 

‘ Eloise swept her hand slowly over her fore- 
nead. 

«IT have done:nothing,” she said. **I will not 
stir a step. Pray tell me what you mean ?” 

“Is it possible you do not know P” 

With a strange, long-drawn breath he loosened 
his grasp and: looked straight in her eyes a 
moment—a keen, eager, intent look that seemed 
to search her very soul. 

“There is no guilt there?’ he cried. ‘Oh, 
Eloise, I cannot think ill of you—I cannot. 
Heaven forgive me that I was tempted to doubt 
you even for a moment.” 

“ What is it?’ she gasped. ‘ What has hap- 
pened now ?” 

** Can you bear it’” 

«Anything. Tell me quickly—the worst.” 

«I will. He is there, lying in the wood, yon- 
der—dead !” 

A strange look of terror and wonder shone 
upon her face a moment. 

** Who?” she fairly screamed. 
mean Jack? Oh, no, no!” 

** Yes, the man yow called Jack Thorne.” 

«Good heavens !” 

‘That was all she said. Afteran interval. of 
silence, she dropped her hand on Colonel Brent- 
ford’s arm. y 

«Take me to him,” she whispered. ‘ Don’t 
shake your head. “I must see him—TI will. Do 
not compel me to go alone/’ 

He hesitated no longer. Of what use would 'it 
be? 

«* Who—who—found him?” she asked, with’a 
sudden shiver, as they hurried down the high- 
road. 

“Some country people. I was walking this 
way, for I could not.make up my mind to go 
back to Ingleside and leave you here friendless 
and sorrowful; poor child. Someone called tome 
from the wood. I went, and saw him lying there, 
his blood dyeing the leaves and grasses. I took 
one good look into his stony face, then hurried 
on to warn you.” 

A few minutes later they came in sight of a 
knot of men, gathered in the dense shade. beside 
the wood. 

Eloise hurried on breathlessly. The men drew 
aside involuntarily as they noticed the set, awful 
look in her pallid face. 

“Poor Jack!’ she murmured, and ‘stooping 
over the dead, gently parted the clustering eurls 
from his forehead. ‘ And this is the end. May 
He forgive you.” 

No tears fell from her-eyes. Her senses seemed 
benumbed. 

After an interval, she turned to a man stand- 
ing beside her, and said; in a low, mechanical 
voice : 

“Do you know what killed him ?” 

* He was thrown from his horse, miss.” 

“Are you sure—sure?” she sharply ‘in- 
quired. ; 

“Oh, yes,” the man replied) “I saw him fall. 
It was.a vicious beast he: rode, and behaved as 


«You don’t 





though it meant Him mischief all:along. Poor 
fellow! His head struck upon a stone. I doubtif 
he ever knew what hurt him.” 

Eloise shrunk from the man as:though unable 
to-bear another word; and pushing her way out 


of the crowd, sat down on a fallen log and buried; 


her face in her hands. 
Colonel Brentford went and stood . beside 
her. : 

He did not speak—it ‘was: no time to: offer 
consolation. But he wished: her to feel that his 
heart was as true to her, and as merciful, as 
ever. 

Suddenly she looked up, and: pulled: at his 
sleeve. 

““P'mogoing to tell youall,” she said, huskily. 


“It will bea terrible task; but you ought to} 


know. Pethaps it was wrong: ever to have kept 
back the truth.” 

She made her story as brief »as possible, and 
told it in'a calm, stony way that made it sound 
very pitiful. 

«‘T was a poor; ignorant girl -when Jack found 
me,” she said, “and did not know what wicked- 
ness there is in the world... Myparents were 
dead, and I was teaching a school, working hard 
to earn an honest living. It was ‘a lonely life, 
but I tried to be content. Jack Thorne came 
into the neighbourhood to sketch and paint; for 
all that region abounded in romantic history. I 
had-never seen one like him before. At the end 
of a month we were engaged—at the end of two 
I married him.” 

Colonel Brentford drew back witha start of 
surprise. 

“ What!’ he exclaimed. 
man’s wife ?” 

A tide of crimson rushed over her face, then 
receded, leaving it paler than before. 

**No,” she answered, dropping her eyes, “ he 
had deceived me—cruelly, wickedly deceived 
me. We had been living together some months 
before I knew the truth. At length one day, 
after he had been spending a week or two with 
some of his fine friends, he told me all. I was 
not his wife, he said, one of his boon companions 
having played the part of priest when he pre- 
tended to marry me. He offered me money, 
but claimed his release, saying that we could 
still be friends as of old, but that he expected 
soon to chodse a wife out of his own rank in 
life.” 

« And you?” said the colonel; trying ‘to peer 
into her agitated face. 

A slight shiver ran over her. 

“I fled from the home where I had been .so 
happy: You know therest. I came to Ingleside 
—to you. Heaven bless you, sir. It was your 
goodness that» held me back from suicide or 
utter madness.” 

** And the poor wretch lying yonder? Could 
your love survive the knowledge of’ his unwor- 
thiness ?” 

** No,” she answered, in a broken voice; “he 
killed it when he told me of his perfidy.” 

At this moment one of the men came towards 
them bringing the dead man’s watch, rings, 
purse, and a few papers. 

« You were his friend, I take it,” he said, lay- 
ing the things on the log beside Eloise. “You 
had better take charge of his valuables.” 

She drew back with a faint cry, as though she 
could not bear to have near her anything that 
had been Jack’s. But, as her eyes swept wildly 
over the little collection, they hghted up with a 
sudden gleam. 

“This is my marriage certificate,” she cried; 
catching up one of the papers. ‘He told me 
he had destroyed it ; but here it is.” 

Colonel Brentford took it, and glanced quickly 
over it. 

“TI believe this is genuine!” he exclaimed, 
almost immediately. “ It is signed and witnessed 
like a bond fide certificate. There may have been 
no truth in the story of the sham marriage, after 
all. The matter will bear investigating.” 

Colonel Brentford did investigate it, and the 
result was precisely what he had anticipated. 
Poor Eloise had been’ Jack’s wife as surely as 
the laws of the land could make her such. 

The scoundrel had tired of her, it seemed, and 
was' ambitious of ‘making a wealthy alliance. 


“Were you that 


This was why he:had.repudiated).and imposed 
‘upon her. 
| | She had no influential friends to advocate her 
cause, and he/did not fear! being detected in his 
wickedness. 

Eloise was sent to a good school fora year, 
| butithe very day the twelvemonth expired, 
Colonel Brentford made his: ‘appearance to. take 
her home. 

* Ingleside needs a: mistress? he. said, “ and 
I’m tired of yMrs: Peppérisceway« She’s gone 
now--I’ve pensioned her off{im:a home: of her 
own, Are you ready; darling;:' to take her 
place ?” 

% oa you reallyswish me to:.come ?’” she gently 
as! a 4 
Pong strong arms went:round herand held her 

st. ‘ ‘ 

It was his answer. 

“ Thisis rest; thisis ;? Eloise murmured, 
pillowing her head:on:hisbosoms:, ‘ Ah, sir, I 
never knew what astrong,:dentliless passion true 


love is untikit was awakenedi tin. my heart by 
your goodness.” BR. W. 








FACETIA. 


A Sonprer in the Ritualist’ Ranks who won’t. 
Obey his Superior Officers—Private Judgment. 
—Punch. 


FOR THE HONOUR OF OLD ENGLAND. 


Wao shouts for war? Who strives for 
loving peace ? 
We write these questions with a 
trembling. hand ; 
Is.it for good or ill that we increase 
The well-trained armies of our native 
land? 


Now friends and foes ! Her Majesty the 
Queen 
Has called her Commons and her 
barons brave 
That they may know how valiant she 
has been, 
And‘ drawn the sword against this 
“ Afghar slave.” 


Now for: the honour -ofvold! England’s 
flag+- 
For gallant’ England’s: prestige and 


renown, 
Ye'll never let the noble spirit:lag, 
But give our voice for those that 
prompt the crowm 


’Tis no light thing to.guide. the fiery 


_ ‘steed 
That drags, the fire.of public weal 
along ; 
Tis no, light thing to, see-a nation 
bleed, 
Her brave sons battling. to.resent a 
wrong. 


Who holds the reins should be both 
quick and bold, 
Men whom no caustic sneer can turn 


away, 

But in the hottest of the fight to, hold 

Their sacred trust, tho’ bright may be 
the day. 


It may appear unreal, and wondrous 
strange 
That we whojingle merry sounding 
bell 
Should leave the bauble and our motley 
change 
For robes of sable, and-turn’ sage as 
well. 


But this we do in very'solemn’ guise, 
And ask that patriotic fire may‘ 


glow; 
And all their counsels may be good and 
wise; 





That England’s ‘might may conquer 
every foes i —Pun. 
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PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 


Crnican Swen: “Enjoying yourself, I see, 
doctor. Profiting by the opportunity.” 
Crnicau Docror: “ What ! amongst ‘such a 
sevof people?’ T’d -have'a more enjoyable 
opportunity of profiting myself if I were among 
my patients.” —Fun. 
OBVIOUS MISNOMER. 


Crviu Srervrror: “Tea, Coffee, Macaroni— 
yes, ma’am. Anything more ?” 

Mrs. Novo Reecu: ‘Yes. © Two stalls for 
«Dinorah” at Her’ Majesty’s on: Wednesday 
evening.” 

C. S. “ Beg pardon, ma’m, but we don’t keep 
opera stalls ”? 

M. N. R.: “No! Then, pray why do you eall 
this.a Co-Opera-tive Store ?”’ 


THE FORCE OF FOLLY. 


Some idiot recently backed himself .for one 
hundred franes.to cover the distance between 
Romorantin and Paris on foot with fifty rabbits 
in five days. He won by forty-eight hours ; but 
it was only by dint of dosing his little com- 
panions with brandy: when all other means of 
persuasion had failed. 

After this, we may soon expect to hear of 
yerformances like the following: 

Idiot No, 2 will attempt to lead a pig from 
London to York in -seventy hours—front-wise. 

Idiot No. 3 will wager that he can whistle a 
flock of sparrows from John 0’Groats to Land’s 
End, without losing a bird. 

Idiot No. 4 will attempt. to swim across -the 
Channel in charge of a dozen Conger eels—no 
stimulants permitted. , 

While a fourth noodle may guarantee that he 
can entice a hundred snails to crawl within a 
week from Chelsea Hospital to Aldgate Pump.— 
Nous verrons. 





A TALE' OF HORROR. 


I wairep anxiously with dread un- 
feigned, 
I held my breath, my utterance was 
choked ; 
My muscles twitched, my ev’ry nerve 
was strained, ; 
With humid tears my handkerchief 
was soaked, 
Till, in a moment agony was eased, 
I quickly turned my head aside—and 
sneezed ! —Fun. 
SHOW-Y. 


Farmer (to breeder): ‘Well, Shanks, ‘has 
your master took any’prizes this year ?” 
BrrEDER: ‘Noa, sur, he beant fat enough, 
but if there’d bin any prizes for calves I could 
av show’d ’em a pair as wud av frightened ’éem.” 
—Fun. 





STATISTICS. 





Forrten Trapt oF THE Unirep Kinadow.— 
In the year 1877 the imports of merchandise 
into the United Kingdom were of the value of 
£394,419,682—namely, from foreign countries 
£304,865,684, and from British possessions 
£893;553,998. ‘The total is equal to £11 15s. 
10d. per head of the population of the United 
Kingdom. The exports of British and Irish 
produce and manufactures in the year were of 
the value of £198,893,065, equal to £5 18s. 11d. 
per head of populations £128,969;715 being the 
value of these exports to foreign countries, and 
£69,923,350 to: British posséssions. To this is 
to be added £53,452,955, the value of foreign 
and colonial produce exported hence, making 
our total export of merchandise £252,346,020. 
The total value, therefore, of imports and ex- 
ports was £646,765,702, equal to £19 6s. 9d. per 
head of population of the United Kingdom. It 
exeeeded £20 per head in each of the four years 


1872—1875. This does not include £12,182,241, ' 


the value of the foreign merchandise tran- 
shipped at ports in the United Kingdom.. The 
imports of gold and silver bullion are stated in 
the Custom Hense accounts at £37,152,729, and 





the exports at £39,810,619. These make our 
entire imports in the year £431,572,481, and our 
entire exports £292,156,639. Including the 
transhipment trade the grand total is 
£735,911,361. 


NO WORK. 








Aun day in tireless seeking, 
Thro’ crowded city and town, 
A wayworn, woful people 
Go patiently up and down; 
All day thro’ village and hamlet, 
And the quiet country-side, 
The weary Ones go asking, 
Only to be denied! 


Work—the boon of the needy— 
For honest work they plead— 
To. strive in the sweat and grime of 
toil, 
__ For the blessed guerdon-bread ! ’ 
Bread, for the clamordus children, 
Bread, for the starving wife! 
It is only an humble place they ask, 
aes chance in the struggle for 
ife! 


In vain! The hordes of the homeless 
Go wearily to and fre, 

Like the haggard and ghastly mimes 

that move 

In tae acts of a tragic show— 

That in and out of the shifting scenes 
With hopeless patience plod, 

Filling alas! the abject role 
That is noticed by none—save God! 


Turned from the crowded workshop, 
Thrust from the teeming town, 
From the gilded gates of the opulent 
Driven with threat and frown! 
Penniless, friendless, and homeless, 

Whither, ah! whither indeed, 
Shall the pariah tramp, the outcast 
Turn in his bitter need ? 


Hark! Thro’ the sunny quiet 
Of the peaceful country-ways— 
Thro’ the sultry lull and silence 
Of the languorous summer days— 
Thro’ the hollow roar and tumult, 
And din of the quiet street, 
There swells the ominous echo 
Ofa million tramping feet! 


A terror stalks among us, 
Menacing, grim, and gaunt! 
An army of Dread recruited 
From the rank and file of Want 
Colossal crimes begotten 
Of Idleness—W ant’s despair— 
Rapine and murder and outrage 
Hold car-ival everywhere ! 


Yet Nature, the great: all-mother, 
Hath scattered with lavish hand 
Her treasures of golden plenty 
Broad-cast all over the land; 
The wild fields shine with harvest, 
The fruitful groves are fair, 
Yet human creatures famisb, 
And human hearts despair! 


The feast of a gracious bounfy 
With plenty for‘all is spread, 
Yet a million pitiful voices 
Go up in acry for Bread! 
Oh, well for the stricken nation 
If.the clamorous prayer for food 
Swells not in the dark days coming, 
To the fiercer cry for Blood! E. A. B. 





GEMS. 


No man’s spirits are very much hurt. by doing 
his. duty. On the contrary, one good action, 
one temptation resisted. and. overcome, one 





sacrifice of desire or interest, purely for con- 
science sake, will-prove a cordial fer weak and 
low spirits beyénd what either indulgence, or 
diversion, or company, can do for them. 

ALL men need truth as they need water; if 
wise men are as high grounds where the springs 
rise, ordinary men are the lower grounds which 
their waters nourish. 

A man whopasses through life without marry- 
ing is like a fair mansion left by the builder un- 
fimshed. The half that is'completed runs to 
decay from neglect, or becomes at best but a 
sorry tenement, wanting the addition of that 
which makes the whole both useful and comfort 
able‘and ornamental. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Lemon Pres.—The juice and grated rind of 
one lemon, one cup of sugar, yolk of two eggs, 
two tablespoonfuls flour, milk to fill pie~plate. 
If milk is not convenient, water, with a small 
lump of butter, is a good substitute. Line a 
medium-sized plate with nice pastry, pour in 
the custard; bake until done. Beat the twe 
whites of eggs to a stiff froth, sweeten with 
four tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar; spread 
smoothly over the pie when baked, and brown 
lightly in the oven. 

Raisep Biscurr.—One quart milk, three- 
fourths cup lard or butter (half and half is 
good), three-fourths cup yeast, two tablespoon~ 
fuls white sugar, one teaspoonful salt, flour tc 
make a soft dough; mix over night, warming 
the milk slightly and melting the butter; in 
the morning roll out into a sheet three-quarters 
of an inch ‘thick; cut into round cakes; set 
these closely together in a pan; let. them rise 
twenty minutes; bake twenty minutes. 

Inp1an Baxep Puppine.—Take two quarts 
of sweet milk, boil one quart, and while boiling 
stir in as much fine Indian meal as will make « 
very stiff batter ; add a teaspoonful of salt anc 
make very sweet with molasses. Butter a pa 
and pour the batter in, and pour the remainin: 
quart of cold milk over it. Cut little bits 
butter and put on the top, and bake two hour 
in a moderate. oven.. Any person who h 
never ate of it before will think they are eatin 
custard. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Erper-Down.—1,200 pounds of eider-down 
annually sold by one company from Greenlan 
The clear and pure brings from 24s. to 26s. p< 
pound. The exports of eider-downfrom Denmar 
the produce of Iceland, Greenland, and ti. 
Faroe Islands, average 6,000 to 8,000 pound. 
weight a year. 

A SNAKE-KILLING cat is owned by an Arizon=: 
settler near Mohawk. Master Puss is a perfec: 
adept at catching rattlesnakes; he watche: 
them till they uncoil and begin to glide off, ther 
he springs on the creatures, clutches the back o: 
the neck, and chews the vertebre until th- 
snakés are dead, tearing loose with his claw 
any coils that may be thrown round his body. 

Tuere isa famine at Mogador, in Morocco, 
and about twenty-five persons are said to be 
dying daily. 

ContsHEAD Priory, once attached to the mo- 
nastery of Furness Abbey, has recently been 
converted into a hydropathic establishment. 
Whilst.the operations were being conducted 
for making a bowling green about fifty yards 
from the priory, an ancient burial ground, sup- 
posed to be some 700 years old, was brought to 
light. 

“Tae rite crop in the Philippine Islands is a 
total failure. 

A:sewess;:Madame Rachael Ben Hamon, has 
just died in Algeria at the age of 105, her son, 
who gave the age, being 70. 

Hypropuosia having developed itself among 
Her Miajesty’s hounds, hunting will be discon- 
tinue] until,further notice. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Lrx.—Hilarv term begins on January 11 and ends on 
January 31; Easter term, April 5 to May 13; Trinity 
term, Mav 27 to June 17; and Michaelmas term, Novem- 
ter 2 to November 25. 

Inguiner.—The Queen will reach her sixtieth year 24th 

ay next. 

Isaac.—The year 5369 of the Jewish era commenced on 
September 28, 1878. 

Enriy.—It is understood in well-iaformed quarters that 
the Duke of Connanght (Prince Arthur) will be appointed 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. The Duke of Marloorough 
is now in office, ata salary of £20,000 per annum. 

Car.o.—The doglicence is 7s, 6d.,and must be renewed 
every year, on the Ist January. 

Bertiz.—May 14, 1846. fellon a Thursday. December 
25, 1895, will fall on a Wednesday. 

Treascre SEEKER.—Queen Anne’s farthinges are not 
by any means s0 rare as is commonly imagined. Several 
bundreds of them were known to have been struck off, 
from three trial pieces. The value of a good specimen 
is from 5s. to 12s. 

K. T. S.—The ultimate materials of which the average 
buman body is composed are 14lhs. of charcoal and 16lbs. 
of lime, impregnated with 116lvs. of water and Il4lbs. 
weight of the gases which form air and water; that is, 
oxygen, nitrogen, and hydrogen. 

OTTY.—A verbal offer of marriage is good ground for 
instituting an action for breach of promise. A reason- 
able lencth of time must, however, have elapsed since 
your suitor ceased his attentions before you can bring 
the action. 

F. H.—We should imagine there are very few masters 
indeed who would be so unjust as to require an apprentice 
to work on Christmas Day, except in a case of the most 
absolute or unavoidable necessity. 

Ingwb.—There is no dount that youths who neither 
smoke nor drink increase in size and strength after six- 
teen in a far greater degree than youths who indulge in 
those pernicious practices. 

Jxrssir.—To promote the growth of your hair use as a 
lotion: Eau-de-Cologne 2 ounces, tincture of cantharides 
2 drachms, oil of rosemary and oil of lavender, of each 
10 drops. 

Inamorata.—Most of the depilatories commonly used 
for removing superfluous hair are dangerous, and do no 
permanent g The safest depilatory is a pair of 
tweezers and patience. 

. L.—Your communication is incoherent and unin- 
telligible. There is a great deal more German mysti- 
cism than plain Queen’s English in it ; and we recommend 
you to set yourself to master, at least, the elementary 
principle of the Anglo-Saxon tongue before again favour- 
ing us with your random lucubrations. 

J. M-.—Your verses are in reserve, and may appear in 
a future number. 

P. P.—Horseracing in England commenced in the 
reign of Elizabeth. Cups only were then run for, but no 
doubt there was betting on the event, for gambling in 
some form or another has been in vogue from time imme- 
morial. In fact. as a witty writer once remarked, it posi- 
tively never had an origin. 

Auicia.—Yours is a distressing case. Three such beau- 
ties and not a sweetheart to be had for love or money! 
Have faith in the future. 

ALBrET.—Astrology is no science at all, bnta “* mockery, 
a snare, and a delusion,” out of which unprincipled per- 
sons obtuin a comfortable living. 

Warrnioo.—Blucher did not say London wonld be an 
excelient place for sacking. The origin of the story has 
a very different source. Sir John Malcolm, in his “ Per. 
sian Sketches,’’ tells of a certain khan who, when he 
first viewed the extent of Calcutta, exclaimed, “ What a 
fine place for plunder!’ 

Bitt.—In such a-case the master could certainly send 
him to prison. 

L. H.—The book can be obtained from any respectable 
bookseller. 

Nxrv.—To speak frankly we must say that as far as we 
can tell itis not in our power to render you any assist- 
ance, 

Sarnax.—If you send your query to us it will be duly 
attended to, 





Cuips, 2 senman in the Royal Navy, twenty-one, brown 
—_ and eyes, would like to correspond with a young 

dy. 

Liowxen, twenty-one, tall, dark brown hair and eyes, 
would like to correspond with a young indy with a view 
to matrimony. Must be eighteen, fond of home and 
children. 

FLorExcre Moriry, twenty-one, good-looking, fond of 
dancing, and of a loving disposition, would like to corre- 
spond witha tall, good-looking young man with a view to 
matrimony. 

DEVASTATION, INFLEXIBLE, and Txusprnrer, three 
senmen in the Royal Navy, would like tocorresjiond with 
three thoroughly domesticated young ladies. Devasta- 
tion is twenty-four, dark hair and eyes, medinm height. 
Inflexible is twenty-five, dark brown hair and eyes, fond 
of home and children, Thunderer is twenty-four, brown 
hair, fond of music and dancing. 

Trrxtg, eighteen, brown hair and eyes, would like to 
correspond with a fair young man, 

W. A. E. and G. M., two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two domestic servants. W. A. E. has brown 
hair, dark blue eyes, and is fond of home. G. M. is 
twenty-eight, medium height, brown hair, and light blue 
eyes. 

W. S. and W. L., two seamen in the Royal Navy, would 
like to correspond witn two young Iadies. . S.. is 
twenty-two, of a loving disposition. W. L, is tall, fond 
of home and music. Respondents must be twenty-one, 
domesticated. 

Mixyiz D. and Axwixz B., two friends, would like to 
correspond with two young gentlemen. Minnie D. is 
twenty-five, medium height, dark brown hair and eyes. 
Annie B. is twenty-two, light brown hair, ¢rey eyes, tall, 
domesticated. Respondents must be between twenty and 
twenty-six. 

Kirrr and Lrtr, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men. Kitty is twenty, light hair, blue 
eyes. of a loving disposition. Lily is nineveen, tall, dark 
brown hair. 


BADY’S FIRST SNOWSTOR™. 


An! baby, ’tis a pretty sicht, 
A seene enchanting, very ; 

No wonder tuat you clap your hands— 
No wonder you are merry ; 

When first the flakes fell one by one 
‘Ther set my baby blinking; 

But now the biue eyes watch the pearls 
Without so much as winking. 


See, there they come, with twist and twirl, 
As if in anger meeting; 
And yet they make as little sound 
As baby’s heart in beating ; 
They are the types of joy and peace— 
Each little drifting rover, 
That goes to make the mantle fair 
Of charity's sweet cover. 


You've seen the sunbeams dancing bright, 
You've seen the moonlight, maybe, 
But never such a sight as this, 
My pretty yearling baby; 
For wien the ground was white with snow 
Last winter, you were sleeping, 
A tiny, little helpless thing, 
Just from the angels’ keeping. 


Hold out your little. chubby hand, 
And catch a snowflake, daughter ; 

It melte within the rosy palm, 
And leaves a drop of water ; 

"Tis gone, all cone, my baby-bird, 
Like other fleeting blisses ; 

Or like your shining April tears 


That dry ‘neath mother’s kisses. M.A. EK. 


Stick 1x THE Mop, twenty-eight, wishes to correspond 
with a gentieman avout thirty. 

Lirik, Lavra, and Atick, three friends, would like to 
correspond with three young men. Liitie is eighteen, of 
medium height, dark hair, blue eyes. Laura is nineteen, 
dark hair and eyes. Alice is eighteen, light hair, blue 
eyes. 

C. W.,a medical student, twenty-one, fair, light hair, 
dark blue eyes, would like to correspond with a young 
lady about the same age. 

W. J., twenty-two, fair, dark blue eyes, tall, domesti- 
ented, wouid like to correspond witn a young gentie- 
man with a view to matrimony. Must be twenty-four, 
dark hairandeyes. | 

T. T., twenty-two, medium heicht, dark hair, hazel eyes, 
fond of home, wisnes to corresvond with a young man 
about twenty-six, medium heigat, good-looking, fond of 


ome. 

C. G. and L. P., two friends, wish to corresnond with 
two gentlemen. C. G. is twenty-four, goodd-tempered, 
of a loving disposition, fond of home. L. P. is twen*~, 
fair, medium height. 

Watter W., twenty-one, tall, woul’ like to correspond 
with a good-looking young lady, 

JULIET, twenty-one, dark hair and eves, fond of home 
and children, domesticated, tall, would iike to correspond 
with a young gentieman about twenty-four, dark, mediun 
height. 

Bsrtir, twenty-two, blue eyes, of a loving disposi- 
tion, would like to correspond with a young lady apout 
the same age. 

Potty, eichteen, brown hair, blue eyes. loving, of 
medium height, would like to correspond with a young 
man with a view to matrimony. Respondent must be 
about twenty, fond of home. 

F, D. and T. L., two friends, would like to correspond 
wita two young Indies. F. D. is twenty-two, dark, tall, 
dark hair and eyes. T. L. is twenty-two, brown hair, 
blue eyes, fond of nome, Respondents must be twenty, 

oving. 


Pouty and Carry, two friends, would like to corresnond 
with two young men with a viewto matrimony. Polly 
is nineteen, tall, dark hair and eyes. Carry is nineteen, 
medium height, fair, blue eyes. Respondents must 
fond of home and music. 

AuDRRY, seventeen, dark hair and eyes, of medium 
heizitt, would like to correspond with a gentleman wita 
a view to matrimony. 

Lavra B., twenty-two, fond of home and children, 
loving, golden hair, pine eyes, would like to correspond 
with a young man about twenty-four, dark hair, brown 
eves. good-looking, medium height, fond of nome and 
cnildren. 

Rosa, twenty-two, medium heicht, fond of home, dark, 
thororghiy domesticated, wonld like to correspond 
with a young man about twenty-five, good-tempered, and 
fond of home. 

Lourr, twenty-one, auburn hair, grey eyes, fair, good- 
looking, of a loving disposition, and fond of nome, would 
like to comneuend with a young gentleman adout the 
same age. 

W. G. and A. C., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies. W. G. is twenty-one, fair, brown 
hair, blue eyes, good-tempered. A. C. is seventeen, 
dark brown hair, bine eyes, medium height, of a loving 
disposition. 

Moxy and Lovrr, two friends. woul liketo correspond 
with two young gentiemen. Molly is twenty-four, fair, 
medium height, domesticated. Lowie is eighteen, dark, 
fond of home and children. Respondents must be tall, 
of loving dispositions. 

P. F. and G. C., two friends, would Tike to corresnond 
with two voung ladies wita a view to matrimony. P. F. 
is twensy-four, dark, handsome. G. C. is fair, blue eyes, 
good-tempered. 

Jaxe, twenty-three, frood-looking, fair, fond of home 
and children, wouid like to correspond with a loving, fair 
young lady. 

R. L. and &. G., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies witn a view to matrimony. RB. L. 
is twenty-three, medium height. 8S, G. is twenty, tall. 
Respondents must be fond of music and dancing, good- 
looking. 


Communications REcEIVED: 


Ponty by—Charles M., twenty-three, fair, of a loving 
disposition. 

K. F. by—Andrew C., twenty-five, dark hair and eyes, 
tall. 

M. L. by—Alice, twenty, fond of home. 

Lity by—James W., twenty-three, curly hair, medium 
heizht. 

G. M. K. bv—P. V. P-, twenty-one, sood-looking, fair, 
fond of music. 

J. G. by—Kathleen, eighteen, fair, tall, and good-look- 
ing. 

C. D. by—Clare, seventeen, good-looking, brown hair 
and eves. 

Macaitk by—Slowmatch, twenty-two, dark, fond of 
home and children. 

+ Emir by—Bickford’s Fuze, twenty-two, dark, medium 
eignt. 

Epiru by—Portfire, twenty-four, fond of home and 
children. 

Eveanor by—Oscarino. 

Entry by—Edward, twenty-one, dark hair, blue eyes, 
fond of home. 

Ne.urz by—Andrew, nineteen, auburn hair, fair, fond 
of home. 

Katte by—Joe, nineteen, blue eyes, medium height, 
good-looxing. 

Mavup by—Guy. eighteen, grey eyes. 

H. L. by—E. F., twenty-two, good-tempered, loving, 
fond of children. 

. by—M. W., twenty-three, of a loving disposi- 
ion. 

Jor by—Minnie. nineteen, light brown hair, blue eyes, 
good-looking, fond of music and dancing, tall, fair, and 
of a loving disposition. 

Nayxcr by—Tom, seventeen, brown hair, hazel eyes, 
loving, dark, fond of children and music. 
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